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The BORDEN BOOKSTACK COMPANY 


WILLIAM ALANSON BORDEN, President 
JOHN ADAMS THAYER, Treasurer and Manager 


Directors: 
WILLIAM ALANSON BOARDMAN Home Office, Westport, Conn. 


JOHN ADAMS THAYER , 
H. H. WESTINGHOUSE New York Office, 101 Park Ave. 


Announcement 
The Borden Bookstack Company, realizing that 


while Mr. Borden's reputation as a Librarian 
would be sufficient guarantee to other librarians 
of the efficiency of the 


Borden Cantilever Stack 


for library purposes, it might not, of necessity, be 
accepted by architects as proof that the engineer- 


ing problems had been sufficiently met. The 


company has therefore arranged with 


POST & McCORD 


101 Park Avenue, New York City, 


the well known steel construction engineers and 
builders, making them the sole agents for the 


United States, and all the Borden Cantilever 
Bookstacks will be manufactured and erected by 
them under their guarantee. 


BORDEN BOOKSTACK COMPANY 
JOHN ADAMS THAYER, General Manager 


Yc A full-size sample of the Borden Stack now on 


exhibition at our New York office. 
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This catalog—the most complete of its kind ever issued—is 
ready for distribution. Send for your copy today. 
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gners and kers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 
Steel booketack Museum cases 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av, 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L, A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 
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NEW EDITION 
KROEGER’S GUIDE TO 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


By Isapore G. Mupce, 
*Reference Librarian Columbia University. 
Completely revised from cover to cover. Now in press. 
Special price to advance subscribers, $2.00 ; price after January 1, 1917, $2.50. 

The last edition of the Guipe was issued by Miss Alice B. Kroeger in 
1908. Since then many important reference books have been published on all 
subjects, and many of the old standards have been thoroughly revised. A 
new edition of the Gutpe, which is everywhere recognized as the foremost 
“guide to reference books,” as its title implies, has been demanded by libra- 
rians in all parts of the country for the past five years, and the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board have been fortunate in securing for this important work 
the services of Miss Mudge, than whom there is no better authority on the 
subject of reference books anywhere in the country. 

The new Guipe will list over one and a half times as many titles as 
the old edition and the notes are much more critical and minutely descriptive. 
Its greatly increased size and the increased cost of manufacture require 
that the regular price be fixed at $2.50, but advance subscribers are given 
the opportunity to secure it at $2.00. The price will be advanced promptly 
on January I, 1917. 

The new edition is so completely different from the old that it will be 
absolutely indispensable to all libraries making any pretensions at doing 
careful reference work, and is recommended for purchase for all libraries 


having 5,000 volumes or more. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHING BOARD 


78 EAST WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 
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For Serviceable, Attractive and 
Sanitary Bindings 


PEG U PAT OFF 


BOOK -FINISH 


Meets the Requirements of the Most Exacting 
OOK-FINISH FABRIKOID isthe result of extended 


and successful efforts by a practical book-builder to 
determine the exact requirements of a material for book- 
bindings exposed to severe and constant service. 


BOOK-FINISH FABRIKOID has a grain leather 


finish, is pliant and strong, will not crack and 
IS IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE 


And Not Attractive To Destructive Insects 
BOOK-FINISH FABRIKOID is made in the popular and 
handsome colors standardized by the leading binderies. 
Classification of volumes by color, or systematic shelf arrange- 
ments, are possible by re-binding circulation volumes or reference 
books in durable, sanitary and attractive BOOK-FINISH FABRI- 
KOID. 


SANITARY BOOK-BINDINGS ARE DESIRABLE 


BOOK-FINISH FABRIKOID bindings being impervious to moisture are 
easily cleansed with soap and damp cloth. The fabric retains its color and 
impervious value even with frequent cleaning operations. 

Specify BOOK-FINISH FABRIKOID for fiction, reference 
and historic volumes—the popular, frequently-used books. Re- 
duce maintenance costs and improve the appearance of your 
library. Ask for a practical sample of BOOK-FINISH FABRI- 

KOID and make a service test of this latest 
and most durable, sanitary book-binding fabric. 


STATE COLOR DESIRED WHEN REQUESTING 
SAMPLES OF BOOK-FINISH FABRIKOID, THE 
APPROVED BOOK-BINDING. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Co. 


WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE 
Works at: 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. 


THE LEADING 
MAKERS OF 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


is the most vital and far-reaching of all recent developments in elementary and 
secondary education. If you wish to know all about it, and to learn of the experiences 
of a score or more of leading city and town school departments that have introduced it, 


Read the Magazine, EDUCATION, for September 


The leading article in this number is an exhaustive presentation of this important 
subject; a complete bibliography of the Junior High School follows in the October 
number. 
EDUCATION enters its thirty-seventh year with the September number. 

All articles are strictly original. 

Jt wastes no time on mere school news and gossip. 

/t will keep you in touch with the great movements of the profession. 

Its foreign notes are more complete than any other educational journal's. 

Its circulation is national. 

It is thoroughly “worth while.” 

“As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.”—M. T. Pritchard, 
Master of Everett School, Boston. 

It should be accessible in every library. 


Subscription price, $3 a year 
Thirty-five cents per number 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
120 Boylsten Street BOSTON, MASS. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


5 pupcoes prone QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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Important to Librarians 


The principal libraries throughout the country use the 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


Because it:— 


Writes cards flat, without bending. Writes any language. Writes 
in all styles of type. Takes any width of paper. All type instantly 
interchangeable ‘‘Just turn the knob.’’ 


Large type for book titles, names, etc. Small type for condensing 
much matter in small space 


All done on one MULTIPLEX machine 


The most practical machine for all library work 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Sixty-ninth Street and East River, New York, N. Y. 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


H IGG INS’ 4 PHOTO-NOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pea and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beaaches: Chicago and Landoo 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A Graded Guide to 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


An illustrated descriptive list or the best approved supplementary 
reading books for children’s libraries. In all respects the best guide to 
children’s library books published. 

Contains a complete illustrated list of the books recommended by 
the School Libraries Division of the Department of Education of New 
York for purchase by elementary schools. 

Sent to District Superintendents, Teachers and others interested 
free on request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the books ofall publishers 
354 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK At Twenty-sixth Street 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will feceive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
9-15 Park Pace, New York. 
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WILLIAM IVES, FOR FIFTY-TWO YEARS LIBRARIAN OF THE BUFFALO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
TAKEN AT THI AGE OF NINETY-FIVE 
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WE can but feebly voice the sorrow of 
the library profession in this country, and 
of not a few of its representatives in 
other lands, at the death of Mary Wright 
Plummer, one of the foremost women who 
have adorned our profession, who have 
made it more and more an opportunity 
for their sex, and who have given to it 
the charmed call which has brought so 
many into the service which she had done 
so much to make noble. It is a national 
loss, for her influence, thru the many young- 
er women who have been her disciples and 
devoted friends, has been nation wide, and 
has, indeed, permeated into other coun- 
tries where graduates of American library 
schools and the American library spirit 
have made mark. Refined in spirit, keen in 
mind, tender in soul, she had the gifts both 
of leadership and of friendship in abun- 
dant measure. To her, many hundreds of 
young women have looked up as their 
leader, teacher, model, and friend, and in 
her long and close association with the 
men of the profession she has held her 
place with the best of them, adding to what 
are often considered masculine qualities of 
mind the ever present feminine charm. Her 
relation with the profession has grown 
parallel with its growth and has been sin- 
cularly characteristic, for she was one of 
the women who entered the profession with 
the first class of the first library school, 
became early in life the head of a great and 
growing free library, thereafter organized 
one of the most influential of library 
schools and later one of even wider range, 
and at last received the recognition of 
her associates by her election to the presi- 
dency of the A. L. A. The words with 
which hundreds will pay her tribute will be 
nothing in comparison with the sorrow in 
their hearts and happily with the abiding 
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influence with which her name will be long 
associated. 


Tue Association has also lost its oldest 
member in the death of William Ives of 
Buffalo, whose portrait is given in this 
issue. He died in his hundredth year and 
his library relationship antedates the first 
conference of 1876, of which he was the 
member oldest in years. He was an asso- 
ciate of that great librarian and historian, 
Josephus N. Larned, in the old days of 
what became later the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary, and tho of late years he has not 
had library relations his name has been 
quietly held in remembrance. Another 
death in the profession is that of Prof. 
Charles G. Herbermann, titular librarian 
of the College of the City of New York, 
a ripe scholar of wide learning, an able 
teacher and the friend of a large circle 
of scholars. He was, however, only nomi- 
nally a librarian, and increasing blindness 
withdrew him more and more from pos- 
sibility of service in this direction. It may 
frankly be said that the City College com- 
mitted a cardinal error in making its libra- 
rianship thus nominal, and so denying both 
to the working librarian and to the library 
itself the opportunity of development which 
comes with broadening of service under 
proper professional rather than professo- 
rial direction. Many of the foremost mem- 
bers of the library profession have come 
from other callings, as well as professorial 
chairs, but it has usually proved a mistake 
when a professor is made overlord of the 
librarian instead of recognizing that the 
librarian’s desk is as important, sometimes 
more important, than the professorial 
chair. The two callings are incompatible 
only because each usually requires the in- 
cumbent’s full time and energy. 
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PeruAprs the most important feature of 
the successful New York State meeting 
at Richfield Springs, which had a registra- 
tion of over 250, was the delegation of fif- 
ty teachers from Utica who braved the 
deluge which interrupted a week otherwise 
blessed with happy skies, to participate in 
the school-and-library session. Almost for 
the first time it was really a meeting of 
teachers which librarians addressed, for 
as we have had previous occasion to ob- 
serve, teachers’ library meetings are too 
often attended by librarians in the dis- 
charge of their duty rather than by teach- 
ers seeking to quaff of the library spirit. 
Both librarians and teachers felt especial 
gratification and realized the full value of 
the intermingling. Each side inspired the 
other, and happily the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation is understood to have decided to 
adopt the course of inviting librarians to 
speak at its meetings of teachers in place 
of holding separate library sessions at 
which the attendance is chiefly of libra- 
rians. The session had the benefit of an 
inspiring talk from Mr. Carr on library 
and other educational work with the immi- 
grant; and it may be added that both Mr. 
Carr and Mr. Mathiews, the latter in his 
equally inspiring statement of Boy Scout 
work, represented to best advantage the 
usefulness of the relation of librarians to 
such fields of work. The Richfield Springs 
meeting was one of the most delightful li- 
brary gatherings ever held, with its touch 
of pleasure and humor in the readings 
of Dr. Moldenhawer and Miss Hinds, as 
well as in the amusing library skit dra- 
matically presented, but the addresses of 
the two apostles of library extension men- 
tioned above were the best example pos- 
sible of what a library program should pre- 
sent in the way of touch with the outer 
world. With reference to Mr. Mathiews’ 
work, let us remind librarians the country 
over that under the happier title of “Good 
Book Week” the experiment of better 
reading for the juveniles is to be the fea- 
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ture of the week of December 4 to 9, and 
emphasize to them the real value at once 
of co-operating with the Scout movement 
in this way and of correspondingly enlarg- 
ing the clientele of the library among boys. 


INCREASED costs of everything under the 
sun are likely to prove a serious deterrent 
in the erection of library buildings. One 
of the great libraries which has had to 
postpone work on its new building for more 
than a year finds that the present estimate 
for structural steel work doubles the proffer 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
somewhat more than a year ago, and other 
costs are likely to rise in serious tho in 
less proportion. How soon costs may be- 
gin to decrease is beyond prophecy, and 
library building cannot stop. It is the 
greater reason for astonishment and con- 
gratulation therefore that in Germany the 
building of the great “Bicherei” in Leip- 
zig has gone forward and has apparently 
reached completion. The difficulty of ob- 
taining any direct word from Germany is 
such that information on this point is some- 
what vague, but the indications are that 
this enormous building is at least well un- 
der way if it it has not achieved completion. 
One of the most interesting features of 
the great Leipzig Book Exposition was the 
model of this enormous building, which 
marks the desire of Leipzig to prove it- 
self the imperial city of the German book 
world, and therefore, to do something big- 
ger than even the Royal Library in Berlin, 
which represents Royal Prussia rather than 
Imperial Germany. It is intended to gather 
in this great and noble building, possibly 
the largest library edifice in the world, a 
collection of every book hitherto printed or 
hereafter to be printed in the German 
tongue or within German-speaking territory, 
and tho its motive is commercial or pro- 
fessional rather than popular and altruistic, 
it will doubtless take its place among the 
great libraries of the world. 
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HOW ONTARIO ADMINISTERS HER LIBRARIES* 


By E. A. Harpy, Toronto, Secretary Ontario Library Association 


THE origins, the development and the 
administration of a provincial or state 
library system are matters of high impor- 
tance to the body politic. This importance 
is my justification for treating the subject 
in a somewhat formal fashion and for 
introducing considerable amplifying and il- 
lustrative detail. The broad outlook and 
the working detail are both valuable to one 
studying library administration from a 
provincial or state standpoint, for, altho 
no administrator is likely to adopt an- 
other’s plans in exact reproduction, yet he 
will find in these plans much material for 
comparison and for stimulating his own 
activities. 

The thoro understanding of a state sys- 
tem involves a grasp of the political his- 
tory of that state. The sovereignty of the 
town (or township) in New England is 
the explanation of much that would other- 
wise be mysterious to a Canadian. Con- 
versely a brief glance at the history of 


Ontario is necessary to understand our 
library system. You will remember that 
during the Seven Years’ War Canada 
passed into British possession, under- 


standing by the word Canada what we now 
call Quebec and Ontario and some south- 
western additional territory. Military rule 
from 1760 to 1763 was followed by civil 
government under royal proclamation till 
1774, in which year constitutional gov- 
ernment was granted in the Quebec 
Act. This act set up a Legislature and a 
governor, with complete jurisdiction over 
the whole country of the then Canada. 
Note that this included what is now On- 
tario but in which there was no population 
to be governed, except Indians. 

This state of affairs was suddenly 
changed by the immigration of the United 
Empire Loyalists in 1783 and immediately 
succeeding years, so that by 1790 Ontario 
had 30,000 inhabitants, over whom the 
Legislature of Canada had jurisdiction. In 


*Read before the A. L. A. at Asbury Park, July 1, 
1916, 


1791 the Constitutional Act separated On- 
tario from Quebec and gave each province 
a legislature, and, with the exception of the 
period of union, 1841 to 1867, these pro- 
vincial legislatures have had full control 
over their respective areas. 

What I want to make quite clear is that 
the legislative authority existed in On- 
tario before the population arrived. That 
means that it was the legislature which 
created the municipalities and defined their 
powers, which created the school system, 
and which created the library system. 
That explains the uniformity or standard- 
ization in our municipal institutions, our 
school system and our library system. That 
also explains why we have no problems 
about city charters and the like, which are 
giving you so much concern. It also ex- 
plains why the Ontario library system is 
under a Minister of the Crown and not 
under a library commission. When the 
Legislature speaks, its enactments cover 
the province from its capital city to its re- 
motest hamlet, and thus provincial uni- 
formity and control has been our system 
for one hundred and twenty-five years. 

The first library in Ontario was organ- 
ized in 1800 in the town of Newark (Ni- 
agara). The first legislative grants were 
made in 1835 to Toronto and Kingston, 
and the first general library statute was 
passed in 1851, and under the provisions 
of that act ten libraries were granted 
$200 each. From that date to the present 
(with only a brief interval) the legislature 
has been generous in financial assistance. 
These early libraries were called Mechan- 
ics’ Institutes and were planned to en- 
courage what we now call technical educa- 
tion, but really they were public libraries, 
and they have been so designated since 
1895. From 1851 to 1880 they were admin- 
istered by the Department of Agriculture, 
but in 1880 they were transferred to the 
control of the Minister of Education, and 
thus became an integral part of the educa- 
tional system of the province. Two things 
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at once resulted, viz. the appointment in 
1881 of a superintendent or Inspector of 
Public Libraries, which officer has full ad- 
ministrative powers over the libraries, and 
the passing of the Free Libraries Act, 1882, 
modelled on the Ewart Act (1850) of the 
British Parliament, providing for (a) the 
establishment of free libraries by the vote 
of the ratepayers, (b) their administra- 
tion by a board of management ranking 
with the city or town council, and the 
school board as a municipal authority, and 
(c) their maintenance by taxation to the 
extent of a half-mill rate. There has been 
much subsequent amending legislation, but 
the main features of the system remain the 
same. 

This brief historical sketch sets forth 
the basis of the official library activities 
of the province which may now be treated 
in some detail. The authorization of these 
official activities is found in the Public Li- 
braries Act, a comprehensive statute pro- 
viding for the establishment, maintenance 
and administration of public libraries and 
their supervision by and financial assist- 
ance from the government. The act divides 
libraries into two kinds, (a) those main- 
tained by the municipality and adminis- 
tered by a board of management appointed 
by the council and the board or boards 
of education, and (6) those maintained by 
membership fees and administered by a 
board of management elected by the mem- 
bers. The former must, the latter may, re- 
ceive municipal support; both receive legis- 
lative grants and both are under govern- 
ment supervision. 

The administration of the Public Li- 
braries Act is entrusted to the Minister of 
i:ducation, who reports annually to the 
Legislature the condition of the libraries, 
their progress and their news, and who ad- 
vises the House as to financial appropria- 
tions and advisable legislation. The actual 
work of administration, however, is in the 
hands of the Superintendent of Public Li- 
braries, who has a fairly free hand, espe- 
cially in initiating advance movements for 
the betterment of the libraries. Just here 
it may be noted that the retirement this 
year of Mr. Walter R. Nursey after seven 
years of valued service afforded the Min- 
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ister of Education the opportunity of ap- 
pointing to this position a trained librarian, 
Mr. W. O. Carson, chief librarian of the 
London Public Library, a forward step in 
our library development of the highest im- 
portance. 

The chief official activities under the 
Public Libraries Act are (a) grants, (6) 
supervision, (c) cataloging, (d) traveling 
libraries, (¢) library school, (f) library, 
bulletin. Every library is entitled to a 
legislative grant, which is obtainable in 
three ways. Approximately 50 per cent. of 
its expenditure upon books up to a max- 
imum grant of $200 and upon periodicals 
and newspapers up to a maximum grant of 
$50 provides a possible grant of $250. 
To this is added a maximum of $10 for 
maintaining a reading-room. Thus a |li- 
brary which spends $500 a year on books 
and periodicals and which maintains a 
reading room may earn a grant of S260. 
(By a recent regulation this has been ex- 
tended to branch libraries.) The smallest 
libraries with annual receipts less than 
$500 receive special maintenance grants of 
$5 to $20. The total grants paid out in 
1915 were $30,351.45 to some 400 libraries. 

Assistance in cataloging is provided in 
two ways. The department will send its 
official cataloger to a small library for a 
sufficient period to classify the library and 
to carry on the cataloging to a point where 
the local librarian can complete the work 
Not only does the department bear all the 
expense of its cataloger, but it permits the 
materials used in cataloging to be counted 
as book purchases in estimating the annua! 
grant. In 1915 the official cataloger, Mis 
Patricia Spereman, classified and cataloged. 
wholly or in part, sixteen libraries, with a 
total of 61,600 volumes, installing the 
Newark charging system in nine libraries 
and completing the establishment of a 
children’s department in all of them. In 
eight years Miss Spereman has assisted 99 
libraries with a total of 497,790 volumes. 

Traveling libraries were introduced into 
the Ontario system in 1901. The maximum 
circulation was reached in 1911 when 24! 
libraries were sent out. A comprehensive 
plan was laid out and special appropria- 
tions have been made, but from lack of 
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office staff and facilities these libraries 
have not achieved their full usefulness. In 
spite of drawbacks, however, the average 
circulation for the past eight years has 
been 175 libraries. 

The summer library school was opened 
in 1911, and was held for four years, and 
will be resumed this year. A short course 
of four weeks is given to the students ac- 
cepted by the department. There are no 
fees in this school. The department bears 
the whole cost of instruction and all the 
supplies used by the students, and in addi- 
tion pays the travelling expenses of the 
students outside Toronto. The only ex- 
pense to the student is for the four weeks 
board. In 1914, 48 students registered 
and 30 completed the course. 

The library bulletin is a new venture 
which we owe to Mr. Carson. The first 
number is now being issued. It will fol- 
low the examples of well established 
American bulletins and be a medium of 
communication between the department and 
the libraries, which has long been desired. 

In addition to these official activities 
there must be noted certain unofficial activ- 
ities, as they might be termed. I refer to 
the co-operative movements of the library 
workers themselves apart from the official 
staff of the government. Library 
operation is quite an old story in Ontario. 
From 1857 to 1867 we had a “Board of 
Arts and Manufacturers for Upper Can- 
ada” made up of representatives from the 
various Mechanics’ Institutes. From 1868 
to 1880 an Association of Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes for Ontario replaced it. Both of 
these were organized according to statute, 
and each did some good work. After a 
lapse of twenty years the Ontario Library 
Association came into being, resulting from 
the inspiration of the Montreal A. L. A. 
meeting. It was intended to organize a 
Canadian Library Association, but that was 
not possible. We have never ceased to be 
grateful to the American Library Associa- 
tion for that Montreal meeting and its in- 
spiring influence. 

From its first meeting in 1901, with 32 
representatives of 24 libraries, down to the 
recent meetings with an attendance of 200, 
the Ontario Library Association has been 
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an active missionary force. It has striven 
successfully to secure modern methods in 
book selection and purchase, in accession- 
ing, classification and cataloging, in charg- 
ing systems, in library buildings and equip- 
ment, in library training, in short in all the 
phases of development for which the 
A. L.A. stands. It has brought hundreds 
of library workers together, it has initiated 
many improvements, and it has shaped 
legislation. One striking indication of its 
vitality was evident in the presence of six 
ex-presidents at the 1915 annual meeting 
out of the ten for whom attendance was 
possible. 

A third group of activities remains to be 
noted. These may be termed joint activ- 
ities, since they represent the co-opera- 
tion of the Ontario Library Association and 
the Department of Education. These ma: 
be summarized briefly: First, the issue ot 
the O. L. A. Proceedings. A stenographic 
report of the annual meeting along with 
the papers, addresses, and annual reposts, 
makes a volume of about 100 pages. The 
Proceedings are edited by the secretary of 
the O. L. A. and are published and dis- 
tributed as a government document. The 
“Selected list of books” is published under 
the joint authority of the O. L. A. and the 
department. It is a quarterly bulletin is- 
sued on the following plan: Part I gives 
a selection of the best books of the previous 
year, as chosen by some twenty experts; 
Part II lists some 600 to 800 titles of the 
new books of the first half of the year, 
January to June, classified on the decimal 
system and briefly annotated; Part III con- 
tains a special bibliography—e. g., Cana- 
dian history; Part IV lists some 600 to 800 
titles of the new books of the latter half 
of the year, July to December. The pur- 
pose of the Selected List is to inform 
rather than to advise, two underlying prin- 
ciples being (a) that no two libraries have 
exactly the same needs, and (b) that every 
community has readers of culture and ex- 
perience whose ability in book selection 
may be utilized by the local library if rea- 
sonably full and accurate information is 
supplied. Decentralization in book selec- 
tion is valuable as well as centralization, 


and both should be used. The “Selected 
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list of books” is edited, printed and issued 

to all the libraries (and also to the High 
Schools) at the expense of the Depart- 
ment. 

The Library Institutes were begun in 
1907 with an experiment at Brantford. 
Since then the province has been districted 
into fifteen institutes, each of which has 
an annual meeting. The Public Libraries 
Act in 1909 incorporated the institutes as 
a feature of our library law and made 
three interesting provisions: first, to pay 
all the expenses of the meetings; second, 
to pay the expenses, traveling and enter- 
tainment, of one representative from each 
library in the institute, and, third, to fine 
every library that did not send a repre- 
sentative. All three provisions are carried 
out. The O. L. A. initiated the institutes 
and is still the active agent in arranging 
the yearly schedule and programs. The 
Inspector of Public Libraries is present at 
and assists in all of them. The Depart- 

t of Education pays all the bills. Small 

der that the institutes are a great suc- 
cess, that they have linked up all but six- 
teen of our 389 libraries with organized 
library work, and that they have brought 
a new conception of the public library to 
thousands. 

The legal committee of the O. L. A. is 
composed of two judges and a practising 
lawyer, all keenly interested library trus- 
tees, and two of them ex-presidents of the 
O. L. A. This committee carefully con- 
siders all the resolutions of the institutes 
and the O. L. A. and makes such recom- 
mendations thereupon to the Minister of 
Education as may, in their judgment, assist 
him in amending the Public Libraries Act 
from time to time. The department bears 
the cost of the meetings of this committee. 

A special joint activity is that of deputa- 
tions financed by the department. For ex- 
ample, in 1910 a deputation of three mem- 
bers of the O. L. A. and the Inspector of 
Public Libraries was sent to visit several 
American libraries to study the relation 
of the public library to technical education. 
Again in 1912 the Legislature, on the re- 
quest of the O. L. A. to the Minister of 
Education, made a special grant of $1000 
to enable the smaller Ontario libraries to 
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send representatives to the Ottawa meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. In these matters as 
in all library matters, the Hon. Dr. Pyne, 
the Minister of Education, and Dr. A. H. 
U. Colquhoun, the Deputy Minister, are al- 
ways sympathetic and alert to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to advance 
the library interests of the province. 

To sum up, the distinctive features of 
the Ontario library system are four. First, 
the public library is an integral part of the 
educational system of the province. Second, 
voluntary co-operation, organized as the 
Ontario Library Association, is a driving 
force of increasing power. Third, the joint 
activity of the official staff. and the un- 
official organization makes possible many 
things that neither could accomplish by it- 
self. Fourth, the development of the trus- 
tee has kept pace with that of the libra- 
rian. It may be that this is our most dis- 
tinctive feature, for steadily from the out- 
set a guiding principle has been this, that 
the advancement of the public library to 
its rightful status in the community and the 
state is too big a task for the librarian 
alone. The trustee must stand beside the 
librarian. Especially true is this when one 
reflects that while librarians and trustees 
may both be ratepayers, yet the trustee 
usually has a vote, while the librarian has 
not. We have tried to avoid the heart- 
break of an enlightened librarian and an 
ignorant trustee, by bringing them along 
the road of library progress together. They 
really make a fine team. 

Our aims are twofold, to extend library 
privileges to every community and citizen 
within the boundaries of the province and 
to place the public library on a par with the 
public school. Both are high aims and 
difficult of attainment, but both are worth 
while. Until the public library is com- 
pulsory in every community, like the pub- 
lic school, and until the librarian takes his 
place beside the teacher as a public ser- 
vant, with government certificates and 
proper superannuation and reasonable sal- 
ary, we must not be satisfied. 

The dynamic of library work is the 
vision of democracy in the coming years. 
The present giant struggle will leave no 
nation untouched. One result will be the 
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rush to North America of millions of new 
population. Another result will be the re- 
casting of the federal relations within the 
British Empire. Another will be the re- 
vision of the international relations of all 
the great powers. Who can be sufficient 
for these mighty tasks of the future? An 
enlightened and ennobled democracy, of 
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sound knowledge, wide sympathy and broad 
vision can render the highest service in 
the great days to come. The United States 
and the Dominion of Canada must be such 
democracies and the librarian must rank 
alongside the teacher, the legislator, and 
the preacher in the making of the new 
world. 


JUVENILE BOOK WEEK 


Tue other day I came upon a copy of the 

New Jersey Library Bulletin in which was 
published an address delivered by Miss 
Clara W. Hunt at the A. L. A. conference 
held at Kaaterskill, N. Y., in 1913. Espe- 
cially was I impressed with this statement: 
“I have unwittingly been an eavesdropper 
at Christmas book-counters and have heard 
the orders given by parents and the sugges- 
tions made by clerks. And I feel that the 
‘public library has but skirmished along the 
outposts, while the great field of influenc- 
ing the reading of American children re- 
mains unconquered. Until we affect pro- 
duction to the extent that the bookstores 
circulate as good books as the best libraries 
we cannot be too complacent about our po- 
sition as a force in citizen making.” 

Last year, with the godspeed of the 
Council of the A. L. A. and the assured 
support of the American Booksellers’ As- 
sociation, our own Library Commission 
fared forth to make conquest in this “great 
field of influencing the reading of Ameri- 
can children.” November 28th—December 
4th was set apart as Safety First Juvenile 
Book Week and so general was the sup- 
port given that from many quarters have 
come repeated inquiries regarding the re- 
sults achieved. Thanks to the courtesy of 
the Liprary yourNAL, I am privileged to 
publish a report that will, I trust, come to 
the attention of all those whose co-opera- 
tion made possible this campaign in the in- 
terest of better books for children, particu- 
larly as Christmas gifts. 

It is very pleasing to record first of all 


By Frankxiin K. Matuiews, Chief Scout Librarian, Boy Scouts of America 


that in our publicity plans we were sup- 
ported by editorials and articles in a num- 
ber of national magazines, notably The 
Outlook, The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Woman’s Home Companion. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, editorially, so admir- 
ably stated the present day problem regard- 
ing the modern boy’s reading, that I think 
it worth while to use good space to quote 
from it in part: 


What a boy reads is as important as any- 
thing else about him. You try to protect 
him from depraved associations of flesh and 
blood, but pretty often you make little enough 
effort to protect him from depraved associa- 
tions in print. 

You send him to school in a belief that the 
stuff he absorbs from printed pages forms 
his mind; but out of school you may let him 
absorb stuff from printed pages that is not 
fit to be in a dog’s mind. 

Time was when you could tell a wrong 
book for a boy because it was bound in yel- 
low paper and sold for a dime. Nowadays 
many wrong books for boys are most respect- 
ably bound in cloth. And they are perfectly 
moral, in the narrowest sense of that abused 
word. They describe how a fourteen-year-old 
boy, with a discarded set of harness and an 
old hoop skirt, made a flying machine and 
sailed round the earth; or with a leaky wash- 
boiler and two dollars in cash built a sub- 
marine that destroyed the enemy’s fleet; how 
a lad in knee breeches circumvented a gang 
of desperate criminals and so became presi- 
dent of a railroad at sixteen. 

These tales of preposterous juvenile 
achievement are depraved because they are 
monstrous lies. They do not stimulate a boy’s 
imagination; they drug it. They do not set 
his imagination usefully at work, but send 
it off in a weird opium dream. They do not 
brace or enlarge a boy’s mind; they lead it 
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into a vicious, enervating habit of dope-tak- 
ing. They area sort of psychological whisky- 
drinking that makes the victim unrespon- 
sive to wholesome, natural tonics and begets 
a flabby craving for the artificial kick. 

Of immense help was the book-list, 
“Books boys like best,” the publication of 
which was made possible by the Publishers’ 
Weekly. The list comprised about three 
hundred books, with annotations, the selec- 
tion being based upon reports received 
from scores of libraries and bookstores 
representing every part of the country. Of 
these book-lists, there were sold to libraries 
and book stores, 26,000, the sale dividing 
itself between the two exactly 13,000 each. 
Approximately 30,000 more of the lists 
were circulated by our Library Commis- 
sion, the distribution being made for the 
most part thru libraries. It would re- 
quire a considerable amount of space to 
tell of the good results accomplished by 
this wide distribution of the list, “Books 
boys like best.” Both bookstores and li- 
braries received and distributed it with en- 
thusiasm. Undoubtedly it was the direct 
means of selling thousands of dollars’ 
worth of books. Without any suggestion 
on our part, the New York Times Book 
Review editor thought sufficiently well of it 
to print the entire list in the December 5th 
issue of that increasingly influential book 
review magazine. Other newspapers over 
the country did the same thing, printing the 
list either in part or in whole. 

Our records show that the week in one 
way or another was observed in approxi- 
mately three hundred cities and towns of 
all sorts and sizes. While in many places 
we had the co-operation of our scout off- 
cials or Y. M. C. A. secretaries or public 
school teachers, usually it was a librarian 
who furnished the leadership, and I would 
that I were gifted in verse to sing her 
praise. Many did excellently, but she ex- 
celled them all. It was the librarians who 
exhorted ministers to preach, editors to 
write editorials or publish articles; with un- 
abated zeal they held book exhibits, dis- 
tributed book-lists, addressed women’s or- 
ganizations of almost every conceivable 
kind, stirred to action indifferent and hesi- 
tating booksellers. In stating the results 
of our campaign I would reckon such val- 
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iant endeavor among the foremost, for 
here is the beginning of the fulfillment 
of Miss Hunt’s ideal—from “skirmishing 
along the outposts,” as she says, the public 
library thru its competent and self-sacri- 
ficing leadership has moved out to “affect 
production to the extent that the book- 
stores circulate as good books as the best 
libraries.” 

But how far were booksellers influenced 
by such action? I have already mentioned 
their interest in distributing the list 
“Books boys like best.” Some of them 
stocked all of these books; others made a 
special table display of them; and others 
went still further, opening a room or set- 
ting apart a certain section where might 
be found only such books as those recom- 
mended by our Library Commission and 
the local librarian. There are some, too. 
who told us they will sell no more of the 
cheap, trashy books—the nickel novel in 
the form of the book-bound thriller. For 
example, in a letter one very influential 
bookseller has this to say: 


“We have seen a marked decrease in the 
calls for the poorer series of boys’ books and 
have been able to drop from stock some series 
that in previous years we had felt obliged to 
carry on account of the repeated demands. 
We found that thru the whole month we 
were selling a better class of boys’ books 
and I think the educational campaign for 
boys’ week must have been a prime cause for 
this change. 

“T like to carry inexpensive juveniles be- 
cause I know the people need them. At the 
same time outside of the un-copyrighted clas- 
sic, I do not know of a single series that 
I enjoy selling that is marked for less than 
soc. and I think we shall concentrate on the 
better class of books with the fifty-cent 
counter as a mainstay, and a good display of 
new books of the year.” 


It is most pleasing to note also in this 
connection, the action of the Sears Roe- 
buck Company of Chicago. Chief among 
these trashy books are the so-called “Boy 
scout stories.” We appealed to the Sears 
Roebuck Company to eliminate all these 
books from their catalog. They replied that 
in the future they would list only such 
stories as were approved by our Library 
Commission. Beyond such heartening re- 
ports and co-operation, it is not easy with 
certainty to determine how much our cam- 
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paign influenced the sale of the “nickel” 
masquerading now in the full dress suit of 
the bound book. From what I can gather, 
tho, picking up a little here and a little 
there, there seems to be complaint on the 
part of some booksellers because these 
books did not sell as in former years: and 
from some of the publishers of these books, 
complaint is heard because last year they 
did not receive from the booksellers their 
usual re-orders. Certain it is, however, 
that one of the publishers has been affected 
sufficiently to arouse in him a recalcitrant 
spirit, manifested in a recent book, called 
“The Y. M. C. A. boys of Cliffwood,” in 
which may be found these choice extracts: 


“Here’s another thing, fellows, I’m mean- 
ing to bring up the first chance I get after 
the Boys’ Department is well started,” said 
Phil. “You know all of us have been a whole 
lot annoyed by Mr. Loft, the librarian, who 
believes all boys’ books should be thrown out 
of our Public Library, and only volumes along 
educational lines kept there.” 

“I'd be sorry to hear that,” observed Dick. 
“Mr. Loft belongs to the Puritan days, when 
a man didn’t dare kiss his wife on a Sunday. 
He ought to wake up and understand that 
this is the twentieth century, not the sev- 
enteenth.” 

“That's right,” broke in Dan, eagerly. “I 
never call for a book that I’ve wanted to 
read but that he tried to show me the folly 
of indulging in such silly nonsense, as he 
calls it. Guess the high-brow Mr. Loft never 
was a boy himself. He must have been fed 
on Greek grammar and ancient history when 
he was six years old. He makes me tired, 
that’s what. But go on and tell us what 
you’ve been thinking up, Phil.” 

“All right, I will, fellows,” replied the one 
spoken to. “In the beginning I want to say 
I’ve already talked the matter over with 
Mr. Holwell, Harry Bartlett and Leslie’s 
Uncle Henry, and all of them took to the 
idea first rate.” 

“Go on, and let’s hear!” called out several 
of the more impatient lads as they clustered 
around the speaker. 

“Listen then,” said Phil, impressively. 
“After we get the Junior Club well started the 
idea is to have a library of our own, con- 
taining only such books as Mr. Holwell will 
have passed upon as being the right sort for 
boys to read. These can be filled with pleas- 
ing adventure such as all boys want, and at 
the same time be of a healthy, uplifting na- 
ture, and all our own.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Dan Fenwick, who was 
a great reader of stories of all sorts. 

“We could buy the books ourselves with 
money we earned or had given to us,” de- 
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clared Clint Babbett. “I know for one thing 
my mother will take to the scheme right away, 
because she hates to have me fetch home some 
of the greasy looking books from the public 
library. You see, she says you never can 
tell where they've been the week before ; may- 
be in a house where they have diphtheria or 
some sort of catching disease. Germs she 
hates the worst kind. Yes, she'll be only 
too glad to help out.” 


I don’t know, but I am willing to ha- 
zard a guess that this product was manu- 
factured in the fiction factory of that lit- 
erary genius who some time ago found it 
best served his purpose to himself 
“John Tupper Brownell.” On this 
sion, in a sixteen-page pamphlet, he was 
writing on “Safe and sane books for boys 
and girls.” In part, this is what he has 
to say: 


sign 


I 


occa- 


In the last few years, I am sorry to say, 
a great number of books for young people 
have been issued that are not worth the pa- 
per on which they are printed. Issued by 
houses of no standing in the publishing trade, 
they are put out merely to catch the dollar 
of the purchaser, or the twenty-five cent 
piece, as the case may be. Many of these 
books are written by authors who formerly 
made a specialty of dime and_ half-dime 
novels, and the stories are of that order, or 
worse. These books are filled with hair- 
raising and impossible situations, and will! 
invariably do more harm than good. 


Exactly so, for with all this we agree 
heartily, and if there be any misgivings as 
to the reliability of such assertions, turn 
to the cover of the pamphlet and you 
will find that it is “Issued by permission of 
the Good Reading Club of America.” But 
after that, you must not turn the pages, 
for if you do you will come upon a long list 
of books, any number of which are exactly 
the kind that “Mr. Brownell” has described 
as “not worth the paper on which they are 
printed,” books that “are filled with hair- 
raising and impossible situations,” and that 
“will invariably do more harm than good.” 

It is all a fiction, is this pamphlet describ- 
ing “Safe and sane books for children.” 
I find upon investigation there is no “Good 
Reading Club of America,” and there is 
no “John Tupper Brownell,” save as he is 
represented in the person and personality 
of the manager of that fiction factory 
where are employed a staff of writers who 
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manufacture, according to his plan and 
style and pattern, the product that is sold 
as books to a number of publishers who 
make a specialty of publishing books that 
retail for twenty-five cents. All the books 
listed by “Mr. Brownell” are the books of 
these same publishers who market, with 
titles “up-to-the-minute,” the output of 
“Mr. Brownell’s” fiction factory. For th 
most part, these books are in series, the 
number of books represented in all of them 
approximating to-day about three hundred. 

Now, having said so much, it is only 
fair to say still further that in my judg- 
ment, even tho such devious ways of 
promoting book sales are employed, “Mr. 
Brownell” is sincere in his claim when he 
declares “that such books are just the kind 
that young people crave and should have.” 
But as The Outlook, editorially, recently 
declared, in speaking of “Movie manners 
and morals,” the trouble is that “almost in- 
variably in amusements designed to meet 
the popular taste producers aim below the 
mark. The taste of the normal human be- 
ing, however uneducated and undeveloped, 
is better than those who are so eager to 
please it believe.” It is so as regards the 
authors and publishers of the thriller in its 
many forms; in their efforts to satisfy the 
craving of the boy barbarian for thrill and 
excitement they feed the boy with an in- 
toxicant which makes him often a mental 
drunkard, with a thirst like that of the old 
topers. And, whenever the brain is so be- 
fuddled, serious consequences are likely to 
follow. For example, I find this news 
item in the Oakland, Cal., Tribune: 

Visalia, May 24.—Too much attention to 
literature of a lurid sort and too great zeal 
to emulate the deeds of famous Boy Scout 
leaders caused the arrest of Allen Girtley, 
aged thirteen years, and his brother, Bright, 
aged fifteen years. The lads ran away from 
their home in Atwater, Mercer county. 

With a cash capital of $1 and with a horse 
taken from a neighbor’s ranch and a buggy 
similarly borrowed from another neighbor, 
the brothers started for Los Angeles, where, 
they said, they hoped to find adventures. 

I am sure after reading this, librarians 
will agree with me that the millennium is 
not yet, that there remains still further 
work for us to do before Miss Hunt’s 
ideal is achieved. Long ago I became con- 
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vinced that the only way to fight the devil 
is to fight like the devil—he wins by keep- 
ing everlastingly at it. For this year the 
Library Commission of the Boy Scouts of 
America is planning a Good Book Week, to 
be observed December 4th to oth. “Buy 
the best books for your children” will be 
the slogan of the new campaign. For this 
same time, too, the League of Library 
Commissions will urge upon the libraries of 
their several states the desirability of ob- 
serving a Library Week, when a campaign 
of publicity may be promoted for the pur- 
pose of stimulating a more lively interest 
in the work of the public library, and for 
making available to parents the help they 
need in selecting books to be purchased as 
Christmas gifts for their children. Much 
the same program will be followed this 
year as last and it is hoped that many more 
librarians will lend their support. 

There is a great need for their support, 
for I am prepared to say that it is the 
boys who frequent our libraries and Y. 
M. C. A.’s and Sunday Schools who con- 
stitute the class upon which the publishers 
and booksellers depend for the sale of the 
nickel novel in the disguise of the cheap, 
bound book. If there were no other facts 
to prove it, the fact that they alone as a 
class possess the quarter to buy such books 
is sufficient evidence to warrant such a con- 
clusion. In telling an editor of the waning of 
the nickel novel publications because the 
nickel now goes to the movies, and how, be- 
cause the author of the “nickel,” out of a 
job, has been taken up by the publishers of 
cheap books, making it possible now for 
the nickel thrillers in a full dress suit 
(bound in cloth) to sell for twenty-five 
cents, the editor replied: “You don’t mean 
to say that the boys who used to pay five 
cents for their thrillers now pay twenty- 
five cents? Why, they haven't a quarter to 
spend.” 

Exactly! They have a nickel to spend 
and they spend it for the movies. The quar- 
ter that is spent for the nickel novel in dis- 
guise is spent by the boys of our best fam- 
ilies. A friend tells me how in a bookstore 
a little time ago he saw one such boy come 
in and spend a dollar for four thrillers. 
And so it is wherever these books are sold. 
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It is our own boys, so to speak, who buy 
them, and that is reason enough why we 
should all be anxiously concerned about the 
boy’s recreational reading, and just so far 
as we can, assist both him and his parents 
in the selection of the kind of books that 
will wholesomely satisfy his craving for 
thrill and excitement. 
WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP 


For definite information concerning plans 
for Library Week, inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary of your State 
Commission. The suggestions that follow 
have to do particularly with the problem 
of educating the public to concern itself 
regarding the kind of books that should be 
purchased for children as Christmas gifts. 
To this end, editorially and thru ar- 
ticles, the national magazines will lend 
their aid. The altogether important thing 
is, however, that every leader of every or- 
ganization having to do with the training 
of the child, should, to the very limit of his 
ability and time, co-operate locally. 

Librarians can assist by holding book 
exhibits and distributing book-lists. In some 
instances librarians find it helpful to co- 
operate with local booksellers in publish- 
ing a list. In promoting publicity plans 
it would be helpful to mention Good Book 
Week in the “Monthly Bulletin,” and news- 
paper editors can be easily persuaded to 
write editorials and publish articles as well 
as lists of books. 

Women’s organizations of all sorts can 
be easily interested. It may be suggested 
to them that the subject “Books for Christ- 
mas for the children” be discussed either 
at the November or December meetings. 
Effort also should be made to supply speak- 
ers. Experience in promoting Safety First 
Juvenile Book Week has demonstrated that 
it is easily possible to persuade the min- 
isters to preach on the importance of chil- 
dren’s reading. They too would doubtless 
be sufficiently interested to make mention 
of Good Book Week in their weekly cal- 
endars. 

As for the bookstores, most of them will 
be interested in making window displays, 
and in many instances they will be glad 
to make a special exhibit of books ap- 
proved by the local library. Effort should 
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also be made to have them distribute lists 
of these books. Some libraries too, during 
the holiday season, have arranged with 
bookstores to let an assistant act in their 
stores as advisers both to clerks and cus- 
tomers. 

The list of “Books boys like best,” pre- 
pared by the Library Commission of the 
Boy Scouts of America, is being revised. 
There will be added the best of the boys’ 
books published in 1915, together with a 
separate list of the worth-while books for 
boys published during 1916. This list will 
be published as last year in the October 14th 
issue of the Publishers’ Weekly, and may 
be ordered thru them in quantities with 
the imprint of the local library on the 
cover. 

A bulletin board poster, “Watch your 
step” (showing a boy climbing up steps of 
good books) will be sent to librarians who 
desire it. Requests should be addressed to 


Library Commission, Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


VITAL FUNCTION OF THE 
DEUTSCHE BUCHEREI 

Tue New York Times of Sept. 21 quoted 
briefly from the speech made by Arthur 
Seemann, the president of the German 
Book Publishers’ Association, at the dedi- 
cation of the Deutsche Bucherei in Leipzig. 
The Berliner Tageblatt reported the dedi- 
catory speech at some length, and the para- 
graph selected by the Times for translation 
was as follows: 

“Our toughest and most merciless foe 
boasts of possessing the mightiest fleet in 
the world, and claims the right, therefore, 
to rule the seas. But is it battleships and 
torpedo boats, after all, which will decide 
the still raging battle of the nations? Cer- 
tainly not. Victory does not depend on 
the number of the combatants, or on their 
weapons, or on their money. The Ger- 


THE 


mans may point with pride to the fact that 
the intellectual fleet, a nation’s books and 
periodicals, grows on German soil more 
rapidly and strongly than anywhere else in 
the world. Numbers are of importance in 
this field, because the moral power of the 
people is indicated directly by the wealth 
of its literature.” 
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| THANK you for your invitation to speak 
here to-day, not only for the compliment 
that it involves, and the opportunity that 
it gives me to meet old friends and perhaps 
make new ones, but also for a reason that 
would not have applied in the case of 
another speaker. To use Dante’s reckon- 
ing, it is just half a lifetime since I began 
my library work in this institution, that is, 
in the Astor Library as it then was. That 
was the year for which Mother Shipton, at 
a safe number of centuries distant, prophe- 
sied the end of the world. It may be that 
she called the wrong number, or that the 
Fates were tempted by the possibility of 
this splendid library, and its Library 
School, and this graduating class; at any 
rate, the year 1916 finds the world still here 
and still awaiting the millennium. 

In one of those vivid imaginary conver- 
sations in which Landor recreates for us 
the mind of past ages, he presents two 
famous characters—Hooker the great divine, 
and Bacon after his tragic fall from power. 
Toward the end of the dialogue, Bacon 
acknowledges that he has won a reputation 
for wide learning, and even for inspiring 
others to the pursuit of knowledge; but 
he adds that there is one subject of great 
importance to himself that has almost 
escaped him. Hooker, in surprise, begs to 
know what this omitted subject may be, 
and the philosopher answers, in two words, 
which close the dialogue,—*‘Francis Bacon.” 

The year 1776 marks a turning-point in 
our political history not more important 
than the centennial year marks in our li- 
brary development. The year 1876 saw 
the appearance of the great volume on 
“Public libraries in the United States,” 
issued by the Bureau of Education; the 
founding of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, with its first conference at Phila- 
delphia; the opening numbers of the Lr- 
BRARY JOURNAL; and that infant prodigy, 


“An address before the graduating class of the 
Library School of the New York Public Library, 
June 9, 1916 


THE LIBRARIAN HIMSELF* 


by Harry Lyman Koopman, Librarian, Brown University 


the first edition of Mr. Dewey's Decimal 
Classification. During the forty years that 
have succeeded, the American library 
world has been not so much developed as 
transformed. Where before we reckoned 
in units, we now reckon in tens, or even 
hundreds, and that not merely in regard 
to the volumes in our libraries, but also in 
regard to their readers, their circulation, 
and their income. Our American librarians 
have had not only to achieve and superin- 
tend this enormous increase, but also to 
learn how to do it in the very process. 
They have had to construct for themselves 
a new library economy on a gigantic scale. 
It is as if one were to leave port in a 
schooner and were compelled while cross- 
ing the Atlantic to transform the vessel 
into an ocean liner without any interrup- 
tion of its voyage, and at the same time 
to solve all the problems of engineering 
and navigation involved by the change. In 
the midst of the vastness and complexity 
of all these urgent demands, it would not 
be surprising if the librarian of my genera- 
tion had been tempted—or if you of the 
next generation should in your turn be 
tempted—to overlook the human element 
in the situation, to forget the Librarian 
Himself. 

It is because I believe this human ele- 
ment to be now and forever the most im- 
portant that I have taken this opportunity 
to remind you that as the future of society 
depends upon nothing so much as the char- 
acter of those who are coming forward 
to be its men and women, so the libraries 
of America will depend for their success 
in the years to come, not so much on any 
other conditions as the quality represented 
by you and the other young men and 
women who are preparing to take up the 
burdens which the librarians of to-day will 
ere long lay down. I have also a personal 
reason for the emphasis that I place on the 
Librarian Himself, namely, my pride in my 
profession. Having known such men of 
the past as Poole, and Winsor, and Cutter, 
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and Billings—to cite only four—and my 
great contemporaries who have so nobly 
carried on their work, I should be un- 
worthy of membership in their profession 
if I could be content to think of the re- 
sponsibility for American libraries as in 
the future entrusted to a less worthy keep- 
ing. These men were in their day the 
equals of the leaders in any other profes- 
sion. I cannot imagine a group of men in 
which Dr. Poole, with his splendid sol- 
dierly poise, Dr. Winsor, with his intellec- 
tual force, Mr. Cutter, with his modesty 
masking such a wealth of knowledge, and 
Dr. Billings, with his stamp of leadership, 
would not have been welcome and honored. 
I refrain from strengthening my case by 
referring to the men whom I honor as my 
contemporaries. To mention only those 
whose records are closed will be enough to 
impress upon you the wealth of personality 
that has marked our profession, and your 
own obligation, so far as in you lies, to 
continue it. 

What the librarian attains in this respect 
he attains not more for himself than for 
his library; and this truth will become so 
evident that I shall have no need to re- 
inforce it. Let us consider three respects 
in which it behooves the coming librarian 
to remember himself. The first is the fun- 
damental one of the body; and my counsel 
may be summed up in a single injunction: 
Keep a reserve of force to be drawn upon 
only on supreme occasions. This means 
that you will not allow yourselves to work 
up to the limit of your strength. Work 
done at the margin of endurance is never 
so efficient or satisfactory as work done at 
a safe distance below that margin. No 
man knows when he is going to be called 
upon for a supreme effort, and when the 
time of extra strain comes there should be 
extra strength to bear it. The strain may 
be personal—care, anxiety, or ill health; 
or it may come in the form of a sudden 
professional demand. Let me give you 
two illustrations, the first outside the li- 
brary field. A young broker of great 
talent had allowed himself to overwork. 
An opportunity arose for him to take part 
in a great enterprise. In order to do so 
he was obliged to keep himself up by arti- 
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ficial stimulation. When the work was 
done his strength gave way, and for the 
next two years he vainly pursued his lost 
health which was slipping further and 
further from him; but during this period 
of incapacity another and far greater op- 
portunity arose for which he might well 
have neglected the first; and while the new 
enterprise was being successfully carried 
out by others, he could only watch them 
from his deathbed and lament his short- 
sightedness. The other and happier in- 
stance is taken from our own profession. 
One of our librarians, after a day’s hard 
work, gave himself up to an evening's 
pleasuring, and returning home from a 
party at midnight, found upon his table a 
note directing him to bring to his office the 
next morning the complete sketch plan of 
a building for his library, showing size, 
capacity, and arrangement of rooms. Lay- 
ing aside his festive attire, he applied him- 
self to his task, from which he arose at 
breakfast time. At nine o'clock he ap- 
peared at his office with the plans as di- 
rected—and you all have or should have 
seen them in their successful realization. 
But a librarian who allows himself to work 
daily on the ragged edge of his strength 
could never have met successfully that sud- 
den and crucial demand. 

The librarian must also give heed to 
himself on the intellectual side. This ad- 
vice can, of course, be transferred to any 
profession. Years ago a banker friend of 
mine had an unexpected opportunity to 
learn Danish. He took advantage of it, 
and ever since has enriched his life with 
the great literature of that language. We 
may be sure that for this mental side-line 
he is no less a banker and much more a 
man. Our profession tends so much to 
brain-scattering that it behooves us more 
than most others to give ourselves the dis- 
cipline of concentration. Having to know 
about almost everything, it behooves us 
also really to know something. What this 
intensive study shall be, in the case of any 
one of us, will depend upon our aptitudes 
and tastes. We may, like my banker friend, 
take up a language and its literature; we 
may devote ourselves to some _ historic 
epoch or figure, to some literary master- 
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piece, to some science or art, or at least 
to a corner of one. If we have the happy 
endowment, we may find our specialty in 
some form of creative art, of which the 
students in this school have before them a 
successful instance in Miss Plummer’s 
poetry, at once so strong and so fine, and 
lacking only in quantity. It is in the re- 
tirement of such work that we shall find 
ourselves and make ourselves the better 
worth finding. 

A third direction in which the librarian 
should give heed to himself is in his rela- 
tion to his community. This is over and 
above his services to the community as a 
librarian. The public should know him not 
merely as a human appendage to a collec- 
tion of books, but as one of themselves, 
as a man among men, having interests and 
powers beyond his library walls. He will 
have occasion to appear before them in the 
interests of his library, whether he is lec- 
turing on books, or pleading for larger 
appropriations; but he should do more than 
this—he should take his place in his com- 
munity as one of its foremost citizens. He 
will so not only benefit his library, but also 
be paying that intangible but real debt that 
every man owes to his profession. 

Thus far, I doubt not, you have agreed 
with me, even if you have not easily made 
the application to yourselves. On the latter 
point I know that you are objecting some- 
what in this fashion. He is talking about 
great men and we are only beginners, with 
no assurance of ever being gréat, and, even 
if we succeed, no one of us will ever be 
a Winsor, a Poole, a Cutter, or a Billings. 
My answer is that you are laboring under 
two illusions, which I will call the illusion 
of youth and the illusion of sameness. Re- 
garding the first, Emerson has a saying, 
which I can use even more literally than 
he meant it. He says: “Meek young men 
grow up in libraries, believing it their duty 
to accept the views which Cicero, which 
Locke, which Bacon, have given; forget- 
ful that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon were 
only young men in libraries when they 
wrote these books.” 

We look at a great man’s career in full 
perspective, but he sees only what has gone 
before; he knows no more of his future 
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than we do of ours. When Dr. Poole, a 
senior at Yale, was printing his first index 
to periodicals, he could have had no idea 
what a vast revolution he was starting in 
making knowledge accessible. Nor could 
he any more have foreseen the honorable 
positions that were to register the stages 
of his fruitful career. 

Of all our great librarians, there was 
none who received such deference from his 
fellows as Justin Winsor, the first presi- 
dent of the American Library Association, 
and nine times re-elected to that honor. 
He was the type of man that one looks upon 
as born not only for success, but for early 
and assured success. Yet there is no ca- 
reer in our library annals that affords 
more comfort to the tyro as he works his 
way against discouragement. Justin Win- 
sor was a rich man’s son, with so little 
sense of responsibility when a student at 
Harvard that he was obliged to end his 
course prematurely. Continuing his studies 
at Paris and Heidelberg, he returned home 
to take up nominally the study and practice 
of law, a profession alien to his tastes, but 
really to follow false leads in journalism 
and literature, which left him, fifteen years 
after his class graduated, a man who had 
not yet found his place in the world, and 
who was coming to be looked upon by his 
family and friends as a failure. In the 
course of his reading he spent much time 
in the Boston Public Library, and on ac- 
count of his acquaintance with the insti- 
tution, he was finally made a trustee. In 
1868, when he was thirty-seven years old, 
occurred the sudden death of the librarian, 
Dr. Jewett—whom I am proud to claim as 
my own predecessor at one remove—and 
the trustees, possibly with some misgivings, 
made Mr. Winsor his successor. Neither 
they nor he could have realized at the time 
what a career that appointment was open- 
ing, nor what a standard it was setting to 
American librarianship. 

We all honored Mr. Winsor, and a few 
who knew him intimately loved him, but 
we all loved Mr. Cutter. He, too, did not 
follow a direct course in entering the pro- 
fession which he afterward so adorned; 
for, after graduating from college at eigh- 
teen, he spent four precious years in study- 
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ing for the ministry; but he was not or- 
dained, and apparently one year more suf- 
ficed to convince him that he had been on 
the wrong track. So it was five years 
after leaving college before he took up 
library work, and fourteen years before he 
found, in 1869, at the age of thirty-two, 
his great opportunity, the librarianship of 
the Boston Atheneum. Mr. Cutter, with 
his Atheneum catalog, his world-famous 
cataloging rules, and his flexible classifica- 
tion, which, though incomplete, has re- 
ceived the high tribute of adoption, with 
modifications, by the Library of Congress, 
seems to us all a personality so secure in 
its enduring fame that we find it hard to 
realize that he was ever “a young man in 
a library.” In reality, he had not only im- 
maturity to contend with in the beginning, 
but also a personal handicap. If his supe- 
rior in those days in the Harvard library 
had been called upon to fill one of those 
distressing blanks that are sent out by 
modern employment bureaus, I wonder 
how he would have answered the query in 
regard to personal appearance. Mr. Cutter 
had one of the most beautiful faces as re- 
gards expression that any man ever pos- 
sessed, but one only scantily endowed with 
good looks. When one knew Mr. Cutter 
one realized in his presence only the inspi- 
ration of a rare soul of singular sweetness, 
but, like many another great man, he must 
have felt in youth that his face was a bar 
to his fortune. I make this intimate refer- 
ence, as I think my great master would 
have approved my doing, to instance one 
of those typical handicaps that cause such 
discouragement to the young, but which are 
capable of being so splendidly triumphed 
over. 

So much for the illusion of youth. The 
illusion of sameness we can discuss more 
summarily. It is certainly true that no one 
of my contemporaries has repeated the ca- 
reer of the great man he succeeded; in fact, 
to have done so would have been to brand 
himself as not a great man but an echo. 
Artemus Ward, who was one of the shrewd- 
est of observers, remarked during our Civil 
War that “George Washington’s forte was 
to not have any public man of the present 
day resemble him to any alarming extent.” 
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Superficially, the gibe was warranted; yet 
at the time of its writing there was one 
man in America who, while as different 
from Washington in his appearance and 
his qualities as one great man well could 
be from another, yet bore the name that we 
now always couple with that of Washing- 
ton. In the deepest sense they were alike, 
for Lincoln did in his day the work laid 
upon him, with the same devotion and abil- 
ity that Washington applied to his. We 
may therefore say that between them there 
was the closest resemblance, but no same- 
ness; and it was this illusion of sameness 
which prevented the keen eye of the great 
humorist from seeing what was all the 
time before him. You will be, nay, you 
must be, worthy successors of the great 
men of the past and of my great contem- 
poraries, but you will not be the same, and 
you should never for a moment doubt your 
capacities because you realize that you can- 
not be the same. If I may in closing mod- 
ify a famous line of Wordsworth’s, I will 
say: “Another race is on, with other palms 
to win.” The race is for you to run, the 
palms will be yours. You will win them 
for your libraries, for your profession, and 
for yourselves, and you will win them be- 
cause you will not be the great men of the 
past nor the great men of this present, but 
because you will be men of your own day 
and generation, and because in the midst 
of your cares and distractions you will 
have remembered to become and be your- 
selves. 


“It is an item of no little interest that 
probably the one book of fiction that is in 
constant demand and has been for many 
years (perhaps since the opening of the 
library) is that popular California story 


‘Ramona,’ ” writes the librarian of the A. K. 
Smiley Library of Redlands, Cal., in her 
last report. “The library has purchased fif- 
teen copies (four having been worn out) 
which scarcely ever can be found on the 
shelves. The publishers announce that it is 
now going to press for its 77th edition 
and was first printed 33 years ago. Three 
million eight hundred thousand copies have 
been printed, showing that it is popular 
elsewhere as well as in this library.” 
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LIBRARY WORK IN NORWAY* 


By Arne Kitpat, Librarian, Public Library, Bergen, Norway 


Since the United States holds the un- 
doubted leadership of the world in library 
matters, it may seem audacious to speak 
of the progress of library work in Norway, 
which is still far behind in this field of 
educational labor. However, as the work 
is a work of progress, particularly notice- 
able during the last ten years, and as at the 
same time it shows the victorious march 
of American systems and methods in the 
library field, it may not seem improper to 
try to give you ‘an impression of the 
character of this work in my country. 

The immense growth of the library 
movement in Norway during the last ten 
years has been very encouraging and pleas- 
ing to every friend of culture in the coun- 
try. The different municipalities are now 
trying to make amends for their previous 
neglect of library matters. In many parts 
of the country the exertions made to give 
people an easier opportunity to get good 
books, are well worth recognition, espe- 
cially in view of the economic difficulties 
that must be met. The small tunds which 
are at the disposal of libraries are a hin- 
drance to a rapid library development, and 
the first problem in library work in Nor- 
way is to make the most out of the scanty 
means which are at hand. 

At the centennial exhibition at Christi- 
ania last summer a small room was given 
over to the interests of the state-supported 
libraries. The exhibit comprised statistical 
charts, plans, pictures of library buildings, 
a model library of 1000 volumes, etc. The 
statistical charts which were made for the 
occasion gave a clear view of the develop- 
ment of library work in Norway during the 
last decades. 

The first chart showed the number of 
state-supported public libraries from 1830 
to 1913. (The state, i.e. the central gov- 
ernment, grants a support to the libraries, 
equalling the amount raised by the locality, 
but never surpassing a sum of 500 kroner, 


*Extract from an address given at library schools 
in the United States in November, rors. 


about $125.) In 1830 there were 50 state- 
supported public libraries, in 1913 the num- 
ber had risen to 950 and now (1916) there 
are over 1000. The second chart showed 
the number of volumes in the state-sup- 
ported libraries from 1837 to 1912. Their 
collections have grown from a total of a 
few thousand volumes in 1837 to over 8oo,- 
000 volumes in 1912. Growth in this respect 
was particularly noticeable in the cities. 
The third chart showed the number of vol- 
umes lent from the state-supported public 
libraries during the years 1904 to 1912. In 
1904 the circulation was 900,000 volumes 
and in 1912 it had risen to 1,600,000 vol- 
umes, that is nearly doubled. This increase, 
also, was chiefly in the city libraries. The 
fourth chart showed the extent to which 
the libraries had financial support during 
the period 1876 to 1914. In 1876 the total 
support amounted to 20,000 kroner (about 
$5000), and in 1914 to 310,000 kroner 
(about $75,000). 

Looking for the cause of this rapid 
progress it will be found in the introduc- 
tion in the year 1901 of excellent reforms 
in the management of the state-supported 
libraries, brought about chiefly by the late 
librarian at Christiania, Mr. Haakon 
Nyhuus, who had obtained his library edu- 
cation in the United States. These re- 
forms opened the door for the new library 
ideas which had accomplished such favor- 
able results in the English-speaking coun- 
tries and at once changed library condi- 
tions in Norway for the better. At th: 
Ecclesiastical Department of the govern- 
ment a “library counsellor” was appointed. 
and this library counsellor, representing 
the government, supervises the work of all 
the libraries which are state-supported. He 
helps, advises, and guides the libraries, and 
the holder of this office always being a 
specialist on library matters, the libraries 
of the country naturally benefit greatly 
from his co-operation. In order to help 
the libraries financially, a scheme of co- 
operation which has brought fine results 
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was introduced. The state-supported libra- 
ries must—according to this scheme—order 
their new books from a catalog which the 
Ecclesiastical Department has worked out, 
and these books are offered to the libraries 
at greatly reduced prices. Further, the libra- 
ries must have the books bound at a bind- 
ery under the control of the Ecclesiastical 
Department, where the prices likewise are 
much reduced on account of the great vol- 
ume of work sent in. From this bindery 
the books are sent to the libraries, not only 
bound, but also furnished with book pocket, 
book card, ex-libris, Dewey decimal num- 
ber, and—if wanted—printed catalog cards. 
This bindery is called “the public library- 
bureau” and in fact is the central bureau 
for all the state-supported library work of 
Norway. This central bureau makes the 
limited funds of the libraries go as far as 
possible. It is the high authority on all 
library matters to which any library may 
turn when in want of information. The 
“library counsellor” often tours the coun- 
try, delivering lectures on library affairs, 
and seeks to stimulate interest in library 
work thruout the country. 

It is quite natural that the development 
of the libraries of Norway has been rapid 
and steady after the introduction of these 
new methods, but it is a development 
which as yet is in its beginning, of which 
fact anybody who visits the small country 
libraries in scanty populated districts may 
be convinced. The country libraries are 
usually very small and vary in size from 
about 100 volumes to 2000. Most of them 
have less than 1000. The books are com- 
monly placed on a shelf in the schoolhouse 
or in the assembly-building of the county. 
The library is open for lending only on 
Sundays before and after church hours. 
For the most part the teachers are libra- 
rians and they show keen interest in this 
part of their work. Most of the libraries 
suffer severely because so few new books 
are added. A large number of the collec- 
tions are old and consist of partly anti- 
quated literature which does not interest 
the readers of our day. A method has 
been introduced seeking to overcome this 
difficulty by changing the new books from 
one library to another and keeping each 
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group a fixed period of time at each place 
—that is, a regular exchange-system be- 
tween the small libraries. This plan has 
proved a great success, as each library in 
this fashion gets many more new books 
a year than it would have received had it 
operated quite alone. The libraries when 
ordering books co-operate beforehand, to 
avoid duplication. 

The modern loan-system with cards has 
been introduced in only a very few of the 
country libraries—the old-fashioned system 
with a big impractical ledger still being 
in use. Nor has the decimal system been 
adopted by most of these libraries. The 
books are usually marked with consecutive 
numbers, from I on, a very impractical 
method, I need not say. Great exertions 
are being made, however, on the part of 
the Ecclesiastical Department to have the 
libraries adopt the Decimal Classification. 
The cataloging also is rather old-fashioned. 
The catalog, which is only in manuscript, 
is arranged according to the consecutive 
numbers of the books. But increasingly 
libraries are adopting the modern catalog 
system (dictionary catalog) and the Ec- 
clesiastical Department offers them printed 
catalog cards for books in their collections 
at an extremely low cost. 

The city libraries are very different from 
the country libraries in Norway. In a 
large number of the city libraries modern 
systems have been adopted and at some 
places results are shown that would be 
worthy of an American library. The most 
striking effect of the introduction of 
modern methods has been the rapid growth 
in circulation. The Deichmanske Library 
of Christiania (250,000 inhabitants) in 
1914-15 recorded a circulation of 656,855 
volumes, while in the small city of Chris- 
tiansand the average number of volumes 
lent to each inhabitant was very nearly 5. 

In the large cities great efforts are made 
to give people a better opportunity to get 
good literature from the libraries. In dif- 
ferent parts of the cities delivery stations 
are established, so that people may avoid 
walking a long distance to the library. 
These delivery stations, which most fre- 
quently are stationed in business stores, 
usually number a couple of hundred vol- 
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umes, from which the public may select. 
Catalogs and reading lists are displayed, 
that books which are not on the spot, may 
be ordered from the central library and 
called for at the station the next day. 
Naturally people become more inclined to 
borrow, when the books are brought so 
much nearer their homes. In 1913-14 the 
circulation from five delivery stations at 
Christiania was 58,375 volumes, or on an 
average about 12,000 volumes from each 
station. From four delivery stations in 
Bergen the circulation was about 17,000 
volumes during the same year. 

In recent years the American method of 
carrying on children’s work in libraries 
has also been adopted by most of the larger 
cities of Norway. The public libraries 
have special children’s rooms, light and at- 
tractive. In some places special lending 
departments for children are connected 
with the work in these rooms and in other 
places class-room libraries are sent to the 
schools for borrowing purposes. The city 
of Trondhjem (50,000 inhabitants) circu- 
lates 55,000 books to children during a 
year. The children’s room of the public 
library of Christiania has an average daily 
attendance of 150 youngsters. To this 
number must be added the attendance at 
the children’s rooms of the library’s three 
branches. In Bergen three reading rooms 
for children last year were attended by 
61,120 persons. Also it is encouraging to 
notice how the two institutions, the library 
and the school, are coming closer together 
in the feeling that they are both striving 
for a common aim. In Trondhjem the fine 
new school building, the Lademoen’s 
school, has given over for the use of the 
library a large and attractive reading room, 
and recently a library of 1200 volumes be- 
longing to the teachers in the schools was 
donated to the public library. In Bergen 
two new public school buildings were 
opened a couple of years ago, and in both 
the public library has acquired good-sized 
and very satisfactory reading-rooms for 
young people. In Christiania the school 
board is considering how to establish closer 
cc-operation between library and school. 

\s a proof of the growing realization 
of the importance of libraries may be men- 
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tioned the recent erection of new library 
buildings in some of the larger cities. In 
Drammen (20,000 inhabitants) the hand- 
some new two-story building is completed 
and the library (about 10,000 volumes to 
start with) is to be opened to the public in 
the immediate future. In Christiania the 
Griinerlokken branch of the Deichmanske 
Library has been in operation for a couple 
of years in a building of its own, which 
built on American plans proves very sat- 
isfactory for its purpose. The reading 
room for adults has a seating capacity of 
54 and the one for children of 78, and the 
rooms are very crowded, particularly in 
the evenings. The excellently adminis- 
tered public library of Christiansand moved 
into a fine new building about a year ago. 
Probably the most strikingly attractive 
building in an architectural respect will be 
the new library edifice of Bergen, to be 
ready for occupation in the fall of the 
present year (1916). It is kept in a typical 
old Norwegian style, which gives it an 
imposing and monumental appearance. The 
interior in its planning owes much to 
American ideas. The open-shelf room is 
in the center with the stack (running up in 
5 tiers) immediately behind and reading 
rooms for adults and children on either 
side. On the second floor are the admin- 
istration rooms, reference room, special 
music room (to contain Edvard Grieg’s 
posthumous collection of music) and a 
large lecture room. The open-shelf room 
will be lighted from a skylight, leaving 
room for a small gallery on the second 
floor, to be used for special exhibitions and 
the like. In the lecture room a moving 
picture machine is to be installed, as it is 
the intention to show moving pictures to 
children at regular intervals. The cost of 
this machine as of all the books, pictures, 
lantern slides, etc., of the children’s room 
is defrayed by a business man of Bergen, 
Mr. Bjorneseth, who is particularly inter- 
ested in this part of the library's work. 
Other cities also, such as Trondhjem, 
Skien and Bodo, have plans for the erec- 
tion of new library buildings, plans which 
probably will materialize before long to 
the benefit of library work in these cities. 
One of the most useful new methods 
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adopted in late years has been the sending 
of traveling libraries to sparsely populated 
country districts, that have no public li- 
brary of their own. These traveling libra- 
ries contain 50 volumes, placed in at- 
tractive wooden cases and carefully se- 
lected by the library counsellor of the 
Ecclesiastical Department. One-half is 
fiction and one-half non-fiction. They be- 
long to the state and may be borrowed on 
application to the department in Christi- 
ania or to the public libraries of Bergen, 
Trondhjem and Christiansand. The ap- 
plication must be signed by 10 adults or 
by the board of a public library or a society 
(young people’s association, temperance 
society, etc.) Each case may be retained 
for a period of four months and the loan 
may be renewed for an additional two 
months. The rent amounts to 2 kroner 
(about 50 cents) a month, and the cases 
are sent and returned free of charge. It is 
quite astonishing how often application has 
been made for these traveling libraries; it 
shows that the desire for good reading is 
steadily increasing. At the public library 
of Bergen it happens frequently that ap- 
plications can not be attended to at once, 
as no traveling libraries are available at 
the time. The number of cases is so far 
somewhat limited, but an expected increase 
will probably soon prove sufficient for the 
need. It is also encouraging to notice how 
widely the books from the traveling libra- 
ries circulate and how places that have 
had a traveling library almost without ex- 
ception apply for a new sending when the 
time limit for the first one is out. In some 
places the traveling library has led to the 
establishment of a permanent public li- 
brary. It is thus evident that the Ameri- 
can method of sending traveling libraries 
has proven a great success, which is a 
rather natural result, however, when the 
long distances and scattered population of 
the rural districts of Norway are taken 
into consideration. 

Another American method which has 
proven successful is the sending of library 
commissioners (or “inspectors” as the 
Norwegian term reads) to the public libra- 
ries all over the country. These inspectors, 
whose expenses are paid by the state, 


travel to the different libraries in a local- 
ity, confer with the librarian and the 
board, give advice and direction, deliver 
lectures, and stimulate interest in the local 
library by addressing the leading people 
of the district. There can be no doubt that 
this library inspection does much good, in 
fact it has already at some places shown 
remarkably favorable results. Usually 
these inspectors (who for the most part 
are the librarians of leading city libraries) 
have had no other salary than the pay- 
ment of their travelling expenses, but on 
the last budget the Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ment found place for a small salary for the 
inspectors, and it may be hoped that this is 
the first step towards the establishment of 
a permanent position for a library in- 
spector for the whole country. 

Closely related to the inspection is the 
question of library training. There is a 
growing feeling of the necessity of start- 
ing courses for the education of librarians 
and library assistants to take charge of 
the new public libraries to be administered 
along modern lines. Some persons have 
maintained that Norway ought to establish 
a permanent library school, like the schools 
of the United States, and at the annual 
library convention of igi} it was re- 
solved that “it would be desirable to start 
short library courses for the education of 
assistants and to introduce library educa- 
tion at the teachers’ seminaries.” In the 
summer of I9I1 an attempt at a short li- 
brary course was held at the Bergen 
public library. It lasted but two weeks, 
and was attended by 15 pupils, who heard 
lectures on the various library subjects and 
had some practice work. This first at- 
tempt was very encouraging, and three 
years later a more complete course was 
given at Christiania; 58 applications were 
received, but only half the number could 
be admitted. The state contributed 1200 
kroner (about $300) to the course, and 
half of this amount was used as trav- 
eling stipends for the attendants. The 
course embraced lectures and practice 
work. It lasted for 58 hours and included 
visits to the different libraries of the cap- 
ital. Certificates were given to pupils who 
finished the course. At the teachers’ sem- 
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inaries, library courses have been given 
during the latter years, and as the teachers 
usually serve also as librarians in the 
country districts, it is of great importance 
that they should have some kind of profes- 
sional training. 

There has lately been a growing ten- 
dency towards co-operation in library work 
in Norway, which is very promising. From 
1908 on regular annual meetings of the 
library workers of the country have been 
held, at the initiative of the Ecclesiastical 
Department, and the proceedings of these 
meetings have frequently been of the high- 
est importance, leading up to the intro- 
duction of desirable reforms in various 
branches of the field. Since 1907 the pro- 
fession has had a periodical of its own 
(For folke- og barneboksamlinger), which 
is issued four times a year. Since 1916 it 
has appeared six times a year, and the 
named changed to For folkeoplysning). 
It contains many professional articles, 
whose purpose is to teach, advise and in- 
spire the library workers of the country. 
The meetings and the periodical have cre- 
ated a feeling of the desirability of a closer 
communion, and this feeling resulted in 
the formation of the Norwegian Library 
Association which it is hoped will prove 
of great benefit to the library profession 
of Norway. 

The association was founded in 1913 and 
has made a good start. It was an active 
factor in arranging the library exhibition 
at the great national exposition at Christi- 
ania in 1914. It has issued the first num- 
ber of its “small tracts,” giving a survey 
of library work in Norway up to the 
present time. The next tract, which is in 
press, is a guide to small libraries as to 
the technical details of library work. Last 
Christmas it issued the first three numbers 
of an annual series of popular scientific 
books which are meant particularly for 
the use of the public libraries of the coun- 
try. This series, “the University of the 
Home,” has met with much approval, and 
will be continued with treatises, either 
original or translated, on subjects on which 
no good and fairly modern books exist in 
the Norwegian language. The association 
has further organized an extensive library 
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advertising campaign throughout the coun- 
try, with the purpose of stirring up the 
public to a fuller understanding of the es- 
sential factor which the libraries are in the 
work for educating the masses. 

Taking a retrospective view it is very 
evident that much has already been done in 
the library field of Norway, but that still 
more is awaiting the combined energy and 
efforts of the men and women of the pro- 
fession. The work by this time is getting 
to be fairly well organized, and naturally 
this is of great importance. The chief 
problems which are now facing the library 
workers of Norway and which will need 
to be solved in the comparatively near 
future can be summed up as follows: 
(1) how to increase the income of the pub- 
lic libraries, particularly in the country dis- 
tricts, (2) how to provide larger and 
more attractive quarters for the libraries, 
(3) how to give them an enlarged oppor- 
tunity to get the best books at the least 
cost, and (4) how to give the library work- 
ers sufficient professional training, making 
them better fitted to fill their positions. 
Toward the solving cf these problems the 
leaders of the profession are at present 
bending their energies, and the spirit of 
co-operation and enthusiasm characteriz- 
ing this work offer much promise for the 
library future of Norway. 


To the Minister of Education of the prov- 
ince of Ontario we are indebted for the 
use of the cuts with which this issue of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL is illustrated. These li- 
braries, with the exception of Hamilton, are 
built to house collections of from 2500 to 
7000 volumes, and are located in different 
parts of the province. Ontario has been 
well called the “New York of Canada” for 
the pioneer work it has done in the library 
field, and much of the success it has had is 
due to the untiring efforts of Dr. E. A. 
Hardy, the secretary of the Ontario Li- 
brary Association, whose paper on Ontario 
libraries is printed elsewhere in this issue. 
Since the organization of the association 
in 1901, with Dr. Hardy as secretary, he 
has labored unceasingly for the promotion 
of library welfare in every_corner of the 
province. 
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Have you ever stopped to consider how 
many people take their pen in hand and 
begin: “Dear Editor”? Go to the editorial 
office of any live magazine some day and 
see the bags of mail unloaded, and you will 
realize that there are other places besides 
the library where people unburden them- 
selves of reference questions. There is a 
subtle psychological effect, an element of 
authority, attained by the printed word 
such as mere speech cannot compass. 
A welfare worker supervising some two 
thousand girls had practical demonstration 
of that fact when she found a certain pro- 
portion were loth to take her unsupported 
word for a statement, but had no hesitation 
whatsoever in accepting the same fact pre- 
sented in printed form, although this same 
welfare worker had written the pamphlet. 

The public turns to the editor of its 
favorite magazine for advice on every con- 
ceivable subject, and the editor has to sus- 
tain his reputation for infallibility. As he 
has to maintain his health and sanity at 
the same time, and also keep a few minutes 
free for managing his periodical, these let- 
ters become a distinct problem in the 
editorial office. Nearly every magazine 
has some sort of a library for the use of 
its staff, although this is frequently merely 
a collection of books in no particular order. 
A favorite young people’s magazine keeps 
a small number of reference books and a 
collection of classified clippings and pic- 
tures in charge of a librarian trained to 
handle material from the magazine point 
of view. One large chain of newspapers 
has few books, but a series of classified 
clippings is kept up to date and under the 
supervision of a number of boy attendants 
who are urged to efficiency by salaries that 
would make the ordinary library attendant 
gasp with envy. 

But let us return to “Dear Editor” and 
the reference question. In order to find 
time for other duties, the editor-in-chief 


*Read before the Special Libraries Association, 
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LONG DISTANCE REFERENCE WORK* 


By Renee B. Stern, Mother's Magazine, Elgin, Illinois. 


turns over most of these letters to as- 
sistants for reply. Many go to specialists 
on their particular subjects, including per- 
haps a practicing medical expert, a director 
of household science and the professor of 
education of a leading university. But the 
rank and file of questions receive answer 
from material gathered in the periodical’s 
own library. 

The first duty of a librarian in organiz- 
ing material, is to study her particular 
magazine and its correspondence files. 
What particular fields are covered by the 
magazine? Do the editors use any par- 
ticular terminology? Do letters fall natur- 
ally into any special groups? On the 
answers to these questions depends the 
classification adopted. The Dewey system 
as it stands may not fit the situation, but 
makes an excellent basis for a classifica- 
tion constructed to cover the peculiar local 
needs. 

For instance, the first rapid survey 
showed that a goodly proportion of the let- 
ters received by Mother’s Magazine con- 
tain questions on child training; others ask 
for suggestions for entertainments; there 
are requests for club programs and musical 
programs; health, ethics and etiquette, im- 
migration statistics and social center plans; 
while one gem begged for suggestions on 
decorating the drum for the Orangemen’s 
parade. 

In classifying material for the periodical 
it soon became evident that the main topics 
of inquiry centered logically under fifteen 
main heads, exclusive of Magazine busi- 
ness, and that over two-thirds of the ma- 
terial classified under six of these—Home, 
Amusements, Associations (including club 
work and civic societies), Child train- 
ing, Health and hygiene, Sociology. Our 
natural and applied sciences go under the 
main head Science, since nearly all that 
material is in the subdivisions of Agricul- 
ture and Animal industries. Language and 
Literature grouped together are repre- 
sented by a few good histories of litera- 
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ture, commentaries and several shelves of 

collected poems and quotations. Refer- 
ence includes directories and a goodly file 
of all types of current periodicals. 

Our first problem was to make available 
the information contained in our letter 
files where some ten thousand inquiries, to- 
gether with their answers, were filed in 
alphabetical order, according to the name 
of the correspondent. These letters and 
replies were all read and classified accord- 
ing to subjects. Some covered half a dozen 
topics of value and some were not worth 
any notice. A subject catalog was then 
made for all valuable information, a card 
to each topic. The sub-topics worked 
themselves out as we went along so that 
when the latter had all been cataloged we 
had a really good classification to apply in 
the arrangement of books, clippings and 
pamphlets. We did the letters first because 
they were the best possible guide to the 
types of material desired by our constitu- 
ency and according to whose lines of 
thought our work must be directed. 

Letters are kept alphabeted by writer 
and from some people we have quite a little 
collection of queries together with our re- 
plies. By looking at the catalog we find 
to whose letters we must refer for infor- 
mation on a specific subject. If these do 
not yield sufficient material for our pur- 
pose, we go to the clipping and pamphlet 
files which are also arranged by subject, 
as are also our book shelves. 

Suppose a letter comes from Mrs. Wal- 
ter Smith, of Eden, Kansas, asking for a 
series of twelve programs on South Amer- 
ica, for her travel club, and also a method 
of stopping her baby’s thumb-sucking 
habit. (Don't smile—they send just such 
a jumble of questions.) First, the letter 
file under “S” is inspected for any previous 
correspondence with this particular Mrs. 
Smith. Next, we look to the classified card 
index to see what we have written on both 
South America and on the thumb-sucking 
habit. On the former we find (under 
“Geography, history and travel,” sub- 

division “South America”) note of an out- 
line on travel in Argentine and Chile writ- 
ten to a Mrs. L. B. Ross, and under “Child 
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training” (subdivision “Troublesome hab- 
its’) a number of letters listed on thumb- 
sucking, one card being marked “good 
form letter.” We get out the letter to 
Mrs. Ross and the good form letter. Under 
“Association—Papers” there is correspon- 
dence noted on a series of South Am- 
erican papers, and in our clipping file 
under like heading is a series of ten pro- 
grams on South America. There is our 
material. We use the Mrs. Ross letter to 
add to these programs for the required 
number, copy the form paragraphs from 
the “habit” letter, and in ten minutes we 
are ready to answer Mrs. Smith’s question 
Had we found neither letters nor program 
material, the Geography, history and trave! 
clippings under “South America,” and 
books from our library in the same relative 
classification, would have supplied data for 
making those programs at once. 

Books follow the same classification and 
a large library of clippings is similarly ar- 
ranged in uniform sized manila envelopes 
with the classification headings typed on 
the end. 

Certain requests are seasonal, and we 
prepare in advance programs, poems and 
papers for Mother’s Day, Baby Week and 
other special anniversaries. To save time 
we have printed slips on methods of earn- 
ing money at home and various types of 
entertainment, care of baby and mother. 
diet for children of various ages and menus 
for special occasions. 

Nobody in an editorial office cares how 
things are classified or has any interest in 
technical methods. The only demand is 
that everything be accessible at once and 
so constituted that untrained assistants can 
handle material with the minimum of 
training. The classification must follow 
the needs of the periodical and be couched 
in language that appeals. to those who use 
it. Amusements, Home, Child training, 
Health and hygiene—if these are where 
we look for the mass of our material, 
logically these become our main heads. It 
is easier to make an assistant remember 
that “AM” on a book label stands for 
“Amusements,” then it is to teach her a 
decimal system, so it is “AM,” “HO,” 
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“CT,” “H & H,” and so on for class num- 
bers. 

Suppose we forget where a subject is 
classified? Besides our classified subject 
index, a straight alphabetical card index is 
also arranged. Under Baby we find “See” 
headings under Child training; Sociology 
—Child welfare; Home—Baby; Home— 
Adopted children; Health and hygiene 
(headings under specific diseases, drug or 
habit). There might also be reference to 
Associations—Papers, if we had written 
a paper on the general subject of babies. 
Thus we have a guide to the various as- 
pects of the problem by which to choose 
letters or clipping file material. Papers 
are written in multiple to provide material 
for the next call. 

Sometimes letters are funny, but usually 
they are segments from the tragedies of 
life, which often require conferences with 
physicians, educators and ministers, to- 
gether with considerable correspondence 
with our subscriber, before satisfactory re- 
ply can be made. Some small towns have 
no competent physician, or a woman may 
fear local gossip and prefer the long dis- 
tance help of “Dear Editor’ before letting 
her own doctor know she has tuberculosis. 
Or she will write to the person to whom 
she is only a name with a freedom con- 
cerning marital relations quite impossible 
to confide in the local minister. “My boy 
of seven lies and steals and I can’t manage 
him though I whip him for it all the time.” 
“I am so cross and irritable and my hus- 
band and I quarrel about nothing. How 
can I get self-control?” Such questions 
as these come constantly and mean con- 
siderable correspondence and often involve 
a consultation with a physician after suf- 
ficient data has been presented, for a large 
proportion of woes can be traced back to 
remediable physical causes or lack of 
knowledge of educational methods. 

Does it do any good? Can this type of 
reference work be done by long distance 
method? Half the time the battle is on 
its way to victory when the writer feels 
that there is somebody on earth who is 
interested and trying to help. One half- 
dead little club gathered itself together and 
accomplished all sorts of wonderful civic 
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improvements, when taught. Many groups 
write for methods of doing something for 
the community, and what's more, they pitch 
in and accomplish it when shown the way. 

Is it worth while? If you were the 
woman in the little town, or the bewildered, 
lonely big-city woman waiting for your 
answer from “Dear Editor” there would be 
no question in your mind that it is very 
much worth while. Ap editorial office is 
like a big telephone exchange, radiating 
to homes all over the country, carrying 
messages of cheer, help and criticism. 

What does the magazine get out of it? 
Have you heard of a little thing called 
statistics? There is a general tab kept on 
the type of questions asked, as guide to 
the interests of readers, just as the re- 
sponses evoked by a new type of article in 
the magazine indicate its popularity with 
the reading public. Also there is a sense 
of individual loyalty created by the per- 
sonal touch of a letter. A little girl going 
from her country home to New York to 
work for the first time, wrote her mother’s 
favorite magazine for addresses of places 
where she would be safe to board. Several 
girls’ homes were listed for her, and if you 
had seen the grateful acknowledgment that 
came several weeks later, there would be 
no question that some readers are appre- 
ciative. 

Altho the editor is a composite in- 
stead of an individual, and the librarian 
may never see most of her patrons, she is 
in touch with the whole round world and 
has variety that extends to all fields of 
reference work—from the data of ethics 
to the best reagent for the removal of 
vaseline stains. 

As to equipment for such a_ position, 
there are several essential qualifications. 
The first is a good knowledge of library 
methods, especially classification. The 
second is an ability to disregard every 
library rule, especially classification. This 
is not a paradox. It is merely common 
sense. The basic principles remain, but 
must be adjusted to the peculiar needs of 
each individual magazine. A technical 
journal needs quite other main heads than 
does a household journal, and a medical 
publication demands still another arrange- 
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ment of material. Niceness of detail must 
give way to speed. Cards must be neatly 
typed, but there is no appreciation of per- 
fect form. In a business house every- 
thing is estimated according to what re- 
turn it makes for expense involved. A 
library means so much floor space at so 
much per foot, fixed charges for light, 
heat, janitor service, for supplies and sala- 
ries Does the library give adequate re- 
turn for these? Can it produce material 
at once and what percentage of questions 
are answered on first attempt? These are 
the things that count; all else give way 
before them. But for all round reference 
work there is no position equal to that of 
librarian in a live editorial office. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE BOOK- 
TRADE* 


I nave had an opportunity within the 
past few weeks to discuss the relations of 
the library to the bookseller and publisher 
with some of the largest booksellers in the 
country who pay especial attention to library 
business, and have been greatly interested 
in what they have told me. I endeavored 
first to get some information as to the 
importance of the library business to the 
book-trade. I have the impression that 
while the library business is undoubtedly 
important, still, the books purchased by 
libraries are a very small part of the en- 
tire book sales of the country. This is 
something on which I realize it would be 
impossible to give any accurate figures, yet 
guesses are interesting, varying as they 
do from one to fifteen or twenty per cent. 
Possibly the average opinion would be that 
the libraries take two per cent. of the 
volume of novels published in this coun- 
try and not over ten per cent. of the other 
books. My own guess would be that both 
these figures are too high. 

Another opinion in which I was inter- 
ested was expressed by two leading 
dealers, namely, that somewhere from for- 
ty to sixty per cent.—averaging the opin- 
ions I would say fifty per cent.—of the 
bookselling to libraries is in the hands of 


*Read before the American Library Association at 
Asbury Park, July 2, 1916. 
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a few large book jobbers who pay especial 
attention to library business; while this, 
I imagine, is largely guess work, there can 
be no question but that a very large share 
of the business is done by these dealers, 
while the business done by the remainder 
and second-hand houses is considerable but 
very small in comparison with that of the 
regular jobbers. 

The most out-standing question—the 
one which comes into mind when we dis- 
cuss our relations with the bookseller—is 
that of price, and I will consider that first. 
I have asked myself, and I have asked 
others, why a library should have a dis- 
count as a library, and I have never re- 
ceived a satisfactory answer. My own 
view is that there is no ground for think- 
ing that libraries should have special treat- 
ment and receive any special considera- 
tion on account of the nature of their 
work, and I think the feeling that they 
should, so far as it exists, is a survival 
from those early days when the minister 
and the teacher were given a discount on 
account of their educational service to 
the community, and doubtless aiso because 
they were known not to receive very large 
salaries. The result was that in a few 
years discounts became very general; 
everybody expected twenty off, very much 
to the demoralization of the book-trade. 
To remedy this it became necessary to 
bring about a gradual change to net prices. 

It is fundamentally unsound to base the 
question of price or discount on the occu- 
pation or the purpose of use on the part 
of the purchaser. The minister and 
teacher ought to be paid enough to buy 
their books as other people; and this is 
equally true of the library. It is supported 
by public taxation, in which case the book- 
seller pays his share, as other citizens, and 
should not be asked to make a special ad- 
ditional contribution in the way of dis- 
counts greater than the volume and charac- 
ter of the business would warrant; or it 
is supported by endowment, in which case 
the donor certainly would not want the 
bookseller more than any other citizen to 
help support the library. 

The only logical and fair way of fixing 
prices and discounts for any purchaser is 
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to gauge them by the volume and character 
of the purchases. The library book-buyer 
has a right to expect as large discounts 
and as generous treatment in every way 
as is accorded to any buyer of equal quan- 
tities and of the same goods, modified by 
two or three other considerations which 
affect the value of the business to the 
dealers. Some of these last are: (1) The 
intelligence and accuracy with which or- 
ders are placed; (2) the certainty that pay- 
ment will be made; (3) the promptness 
with which payment is made; (4) the 
amount of goods returned. 

About these four points I have the opin- 
ion of a considerable number of book- 
dealers. Taking up the points separately, 
the opinions summarize somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

(1) I find that libraries stand fairly 
well in the matter of the intelligence and 
accuracy with which their orders are 
placed, tho dealers say there is a very great 
deal of difference in the individual libra- 
ries in this respect. The large library where 
the work is thoroly systematized sends its 
orders accurately and carefully made out 
giving all the necessary data, and its orders 
are therefore easy to fill. On the other 
hand, many libraries are careless in giv- 
ing the information, uncertain as to what 
they want. If the purchases are made per- 
sonally, a great deal of time is taken in 
their selection. I think the consensus of 
opinion from the book-dealers is that the 
majority of the large libraries are above 
the average customer as to the form in 
which their orders are placed, and that 
many of the smaller libraries are very 
much below the average, requiring more 
attention and time to sell the same amount 
of books than the ordinary private buyer. 

(2) The credit of libraries is beyond 
question, according to the general testi- 
mony of booksellers. The loss of a library 
account is very rare. 

(3) Regarding the time of payment, li- 
braries are, on the average, prompt. There 
are occasional delays, due generally to 
formalities. They probably average better 
than the private buyer. 

(4) As to the return of books, libraries 
rank very low in the estimation of book- 
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sellers. While many booksellers send out 
books on approval, accepting their return 
as part of the business, and sometimes 
even permit books to be returned which 
were not on approval, in case the library 
decides afterwards to return them. There 
is no question that this is a very serious 
deduction from the value of the business 
of the library to the bookseller and may 
very fairly, and actually does, affect the 
discount which the bookseller can afford 
to make. 

The most serious objection to the return 
of books is, I suppose, the work involved. 
I saw an illustration of this recently. $100 
worth of books are sent out on approval and 
$25 worth are returned. Assuming, which I 
think is really true, that it is almost as 
much trouble to the bookseller to receive 
books back, check the bills and restore 
them to their places, as it was in the first 
place to bill and sell them, such a deal 
would mean that the bookseller handles 
$125 worth of books in order to sell $75 
worth, at an expense which greatly lessens 
the profit of the transaction, if it does 
not render it entirely profitless. The over- 
head expense of the bookseller is a factor 
which the librarian does not always take 
into account. Another serious objection to 
the return of books is the difficulty of keep- 
ing them from injury. It is practically 
impossible for even a careful reader to read 
a book thru without making a_ second- 
hand book of it. If you will notice a book 
which has been read, lying flat on the table, 
you will usually observe that the accurate 
curve of the front and the back is gone, 
one of the covers projects beyond the other, 
and the front is comparatively flat. The 
book is not fit to go on the shelf of the 
bookseller and be sold as a new book to 
the fastidious buyer. It would probably 
go to a library without question, if the 
bookseller happened to have another li- 
brary customer for it. I have no doubt that 
many booksellers endure very serious im- 
positions of this sort rather than disturb 
their pleasant relations with library cus- 
tomers, believing that on the whole the 
business with libraries is profitable. This 
I think, in simple fairness to the booksell- 
ers, should be adjusted in some way, pos- 
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sibly by the reduction of discount on books 
which are sent on approval, so that the 
larger profit on those retained would fairly 
cffset the injury to those which are re- 
turned. 

There are, however, certain other very 
important things involved in the relation 
of libraries to the book trade, relations of 
mutual service. I have been greatly im- 
pressed during the years in which | have 
known something of and have had some 
experience in library book-buying, with the 
thoroly honest service rendered to libra- 
ries by booksellers, and more particularly 
by those larger jobbers who pay especial 
attention to the business of libraries, study- 
ing it carefully and equipping themselves 
to give satisfactory service. Such a book- 
seller will not intentionally sell to a library 
a bock which he does not believe to be 
the best selection, the best edition, or a de- 
sirable purchase for the library. 

The library may and does receive from 
the bookseller most valuable service in the 
making up of its orders. The larger li- 
brary, with its full equipment of bibliog- 
raphies, keeping up with the trade lists 
and journals, is much better able to select 
books wisely than is the small library; but 
even the large library may receive valuable 
assistance from the intelligent and well- 
equipped bookseller; and the small library 
with a meager supply of trade-helps needs 
such assistance much more. Iam impressed 
with the fact that the intelligent bookseller 
does render real service to the library in 
addition to merely filling the orders as 
placed. 

On the other hand, I am no less con- 
fident that the library renders a great ser- 
vice to the bookseller, in educating an 
army of readers who are and will be more 
or less book-buyers, and the aggregate of 
whose purchase, I believe, will very much 
more than offset any lessening of book- 
buying which may come from the fact that 
books may be had free in the library. This 
phase of the question was most admirably 
treated by Mr. Dudgeon in a recent paper 
at the booksellers’ convention in Chicago, 
and was compared with the methods 
adopted by organizations in other lines to 
create a demand for their goods. As to 
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this particular question—whether the li- 
brary increases or diminishes the business 
of the bookseller—there is a very wide dif- 
ference of opinion among booksellers. So 
far as I can learn, some of the larger book- 
sellers are inclined to regard the library 
on the whole as helpful to the book busi- 
ness, while others disagree with this, and 
the smaller booksellers more generally seem 
inclined to look upon the library as rather 
a rival and a detriment to their business. 
My own view of it is that the library and 
the bookstore are mutually serviceable to 
each other. The bookseller may, and the 
best of them do, give to the library more 
than mere exchange of so many books for 
so much money without reference to the 
interests of the library. They give, beyond 
this, an intelligent and valuable service and 
a genuine interest which lead them to re- 
gard the library's advantage as well as 
their own. On the other hand, librarians 
should, and many of them do, realize the 
difficult problems of the bookseller. 

The interests of both the library and 
the book-trade would be promoted by a 
better understanding on the part of libra- 
rians of the problems and difficulties of the 
publisher and bookseller. No fair minded 
librarian wants a bookseller to sell books 
at a rate so low as not to aftord a rea- 
sonable profit. On the other hand, every 
librarian should insist on the lowest rates 
that the volume and character of his pur- 
chases will justify. Nor should the library 
whose orders are carefully made and in- 
telligible and whose bills are promptly paid 
have its discounts held down for the short- 
comings of other institutions. 

Better acquaintance and mutual under- 
standing of each other’s problems should 
furnish a substantial basis for business re- 
lations advantageous to both libraries and 
the book-trade. 

Wittiam H. Brett. 


INADEQUATE SALARIES OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


In the report on “The public library and 
the public schools,” prepared by Leonard P. 
Ayres and Adele McKinnie for the Cleve- 
land Education Survey, there is much food 
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for thought. While the information gath- 
ered is confined to conditions in Cleveland, 
much of it is equally applicable elsewhere. 
The section on librarians’ salaries is a clear 
and concise statement that may be read and 
pondered to advantage by every school 
librarian. 

“As a class the librarians in both the 
elementary and high schools are well 
equipped and underpaid. Most of them have 
graduated from high school, gone thru 
college, taken a two-year course in a train- 
ing school for librarians, have worked for 
several more years as librarians, and some 
of them have had several years of teaching 
experience. Those in the elementary 
schools are as a class as well educated and 
better paid than those in the high schools. 
Among both groups the average of train- 
ing and education is higher than it is among 
the teachers of the public schools. 

“The management of the public libraries 
is to be commended for its success in se- 
curing exceptionally well-qualified people 
for the positions of librarians in schools. 
Nevertheless, there is little in the records 
of the employment of these librarians-to en- 
courage any young woman in Cleveland in 
the aspiration to go into such work. At 
present the average length of service 
among the elementary librarians is about 
eight years and their average annual pay 
about $820. Among the high school libra- 
rians the average length of service is twelve 
years and the average annual salary $775. 
These figures indicate that the librarians 
are seriously underpaid as compared with 
the teachers. 

“This may be appreciated by comparing 
the probable professional experience that 
two Cleveland girls might have if one de- 
cided to enter the service of the public 
schools and the other the service of the 
public library as a school librarian. The 
former would complete her high school 
course and then receive two years of train- 
ing in the city normal school at public ex- 
pense. The other girl would go thru 
high school, then complete a four-year col- 
lege course at her own expense, and after 
that go to a library training school, also 
at her own expense. She would require 
six years of training, paid for from her 
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own funds, as compared with two years’ 
training paid for from public funds. 

“A dozen years later the girl who entered 
the service of the elementary schools as a 
teacher would be receiving higher pay and 
she would have earned since going to work 
about $4000 more than her companion who 
entered the service as an elementary school 
librarian. The librarian requires more 
time for her education, spends more money 
getting it, progresses less rapidly, earns 
a smaller salary, has less chance of promo- 
tion and does not enjoy the benefits of a 
pension system after her service is com- 
pleted. 

“The comparison between the records of 
two young women entering the high school! 
service is even more impressive. In gen- 
eral terms it may be truly said that the 
high school librarians have better profes- 
sional preparation than the high school 
teachers and are paid less than half as well. 
They are receiving from $660 to $960 per 
annum after periods of service which 
would have gained for them, if they 
had become teachers in the same schools, 
annual salaries of from $1100 to $2000. If 
two young women should prepare respec- 
tively for high school library work and 
high school teaching work in this city, their 
professional records, after a dozen years 
of service, would be strikingly different. 
The librarian would have spent more years 
and more money in securing her education. 
After she had worked a dozen years her 
aggregate earnings would have amounted 
to some $9000. Meanwhile the earnings 
of her companion, who had gone into 
teaching in the same school, would have 
amounted to $20,000. In addition there is 
the matter of the pension, as was men- 
tioned in comparing the elementary teach- 
ers and librarians. 

“It will be realized from the foregoing 
that one of the important problems which 
the city must face in the administration of 
school libraries is the payment of the work- 
ers. Every argument for the adequate 
payment of teachers applies with equal 
force to the school librarians. In addition 
it must be remembered that it is difficult to 
expect the librarians to be accepted as pro- 
fessional equals of the teachers in the 
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same schools, unless the city that employs 
them all itself recognizes such equality by 
paying them equally well.” 


AN EVENING CLASS IN LIBRARY 
TRAINING 
In September, 1915, the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City installed in the Bay 
Ridge Evening High School for Women, 
Brooklyn, a class in library training. 

This school is in reality a vocational 
high school for women. It includes in its 
curriculum courses in stenography, type- 
writing, domestic science, art and nursing. 
Its graduates are already finding places 
for themselves among the professionally 
trained women of the country. 

The library course is an innovation. It 
was first planned and offered to meet a 
demand from young women who cannot 
afford to give up their day positions to take 
a course in a library school. 

The requirements are a high school edu- 
cation or its equivalent. The course is two 
years in length, four evenings a week. The 
work pursued is that outlined by the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, and is being kept to the 
standard of the average training class. It 
is not intended as a complete preparation 
for the highly paid position, but only as a 
stepping stone in the library field. 

The material constituting the first year 
class was especially pleasing. Most of the 
class are young women between the ages 
of twenty-two and thirty. They are young 
women of refinement, many of them finding 
this opportunity the realization of a long 
desire. Most of them are employed dur- 
ing the day. It is a strong purpose that 
will bring a young woman a long distance 
four evenings a week to an evening high 
school after a hard day’s work. It is this 
splendid determination and high purpose 
that the instructors believe will be a fine 
asset in the qualifications of these students 
when they are ready to go into the field. 
It is expected that the class will be given 
a term of practice work in a public library. 

The first year was a successful one, fif- 
teen students completing the first half of 
the course. Four of the students found 
summer work as substitutes in the libraries 
of Greater New York. 


AN INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARY—AN 
EXPERIMENT 

In view of recent recommendations 
made by the investigating commitiee ap- 
pointed under Commissioner William J. 
Doherty, in regard to ideals for child-wel- 
fare caring institutions, the following ex- 
periment has been made in the Brooklyn 
Industrial School Association and Home 
for Destitute Children. 

In February, 1915, a delightful, sunny 
room, known formerly as a manager’s 
room, was thrown open to the children as 
a library. A trained librarian was placed 
in charge for two hours each afternoon. 
Of course, little could be done in the way 
of organization in so short a period, but it 
was a splendid beginning, in that it offered 
to the children an opportunity for selected 
reading. In seven months, the library time 
was extended from two to four hours each 
day. The institution owned a few hundred 
books. These were supplemented by num- 
erous and varied collections of books from 
the ever-ready traveling library department 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, and gen- 
erous donations of books from the library 
committee. In August of this year, the 
library was refitted, walls retinted and 
some equipment installed. This was made 
possible thru the generosity of friends of 
the institution. 

At first the children were slow to read, 
many never having acquired the reading 
habit. Besides, a library was supposed to 
be a horrid place where one had to sit still 
and had to read a stupid book. That idea 
was soon eradicated, for during the winter 
and spring of 1915, the children came vol- 
untarily to the library. Perhaps to the 
detriment of library order, and contrary to 
all standards of children’s library etiquette, 
these children were permitted to have a 
good time in their own way, not noisily, 
neither in absolute silence. Even much 
loved dollies were permitted and quiet 
games in corners. To far-away relatives, 
also, were written many letters, always be- 
ginning: “I am well and happy, hoping you 
are the same.” 

In August, 1915, more of a library atmos- 
phere was required, and to reach all the 
children in the institution, a summer sched- 
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ule was made, by means of which the chil- 
dren came by grades for an hour each 
day and were required to come. This 
brought new adherents, and the library's 
popularity grew. Informal story-hours 
were given. Often a group of little heads 
around the librarian’s desk was found to 
be listening to the reading of poetry. “Ho- 
ratius at the bridge” was the favorite that 
summer. One little Italian boy, with eyes of 
wondrous size and lustre, demanded “Hora- 
tius” again and again, and after each read- 
ing of it, added to his dreams another 
doughty deed in imitation of the brave 
Horatius. 

So many good times of an informal na- 
ture came that the library was rapidly be- 
coming a recreation room. To fill the social 
need as well as that of the library, two 
clubs were formed in the autumn of 1915. 
These were for the older boys and girls, 
from twelve to sixteen years. Membership 
came thru honor lists in school and deport- 
ment in the institution. Many a prank was 
foregone in order to gain membership. The 
clubs were largely social, that seemingly 
being the crying need. Trips were made 
to places of interest in New York and 
Brooklyn—to the Aquarium, to the chil- 
dren’s room of the Pacific branch library, 
Brooklyn, to the library for the blind and 
to historical moving pictures, these being 
greater treats and probably of more value 
than any form of reading a club could 
offer to these children who so much of the 
time live “inside.” However, there have 
been some stories told and some practical 
talks given on events of interest in the 
outside world. Dancing lessons have been 
given to the girls. Both clubs are becom- 
ing familiar with the rudiments of parlia- 
mentary law. The day the boys’ club drew 
up a constitution was one to be remem- 
bered. Debate work is planned for the 
coming year. 

There has been a rapid and marked gain 
in the quality of the children’s reading 
in one year. Scott has been read by a few 
from an old edition that would discourage 
the average adult. Dickens has been asked 
for. Mrs. Ewing has been devoured by 
some. Poetry and American history have 
been and are the most popular subjects 
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after fiction. At first many of the chil- 
dren were content to look at the pictures. 
Even a boy of twelve, during those first 
weeks of the library, preferred a large 
illustrated edition of the Bible, and gravely 
confided to the librarian that he was “awful 
‘fraid he was going to hell.” 

The “Home” is also a school. About two 
years ago the children were given the ad- 
vantages of the public school system, a 
principal of all the grades being in charge 
with her corps of teachers. At present 
the older children go to an outside public 
school, the younger children remaining in 
the building under the public school teach- 
ers. Lists of good reading and new books, 
either bought or borrowed, are sent to the 
teachers for the purpose of assisting in the 
work of the class-room. Material for holi- 
days and celebrations is also provided. But 
greater than any part of the library’s work 
in its little community of some three hun- 
dred children, except for the opportunity of 
the book itself, has been the opportunity for 
individual work with the children. In their 
games, in the decision as to who should 
be given a coveted book, “fair and square,” 
has been a constant slogan; truth telling 
not always found, but worked for; and in- 
stant obedience in sight, tho still unat- 
tained. 

During the winter of 1915-16 a prize 
was offered to the boy and girl who should 
write the best essay on “The book in the 
library that I like best.” The first prize 
among the boys was given for a descrip- 
tion of Scott’s “Lady of the lake”; the 
first among the girls for one on “Anne of 
Green Gables.” Conferences with the club 
members, named by the boys “chats” and 
by the girls “visits,” are numerous, some- 
times breaking in upon the routine of the 
library, but doubtless of equal value to 
the children as a perfectly quiet and well- 
ordered library. It is the high ideal and the 
splendid policy of the president of the 
board of managers, Mrs. Eliza B. Zabriskie, 
and the chairman of the library committee, 
Mrs. George W. Davison, that have made 
the individual work of the library possible. 
The book is an established asset now in 
this institution. Gladly now we hear the 
children talk of favorites in books as well 
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as in butter. A little “orphan,” on a won- 
derful trip to Coney Island last summer, 
while laboriously buttering her meat, 
claimed that “butter was her favorite.” So, 
now, are the old tales and the poems given 
an equal place. 

Ursuta K. JOHNSTONE. 


MARY WRIGHT PLUMMER 

Tue death of Mary Wright Plummer, 
which occurred at the home of her brother, 
Joseph P. Plummer, in Dixon, IIL, at three 
o'clock on the morning of September 2tst, 
is not only a loss of largest value to the 
library profession, hut of keen personal 
sorrow to the host of close friends which 
Miss Plummer’s long and helpful career 
has earned for her within that profession. 
Happily, her life work was crowned by 
the largest recognition of her worth in the 
profession that could be accorded her 
when in 1915 she was elected to the presi- 
dency of the American Library Associa- 
tion, the second woman to hold that post 
of honor and responsibility. At the very 
time of her election she was in a hospital 
undergoing an operation which it was 
hoped would save her for many years of 
usefulness to come. That hope was dis- 
appointed and despite periods of recupera- 
tion, her vitality was steadily lowered so 
that it was impossible for her to preside 
at the conference for which she had made 
such careful and effective preparation of 
program and other details. At that time 
very encouraging words of her and from 
her and the regret of the large conference 
at her absence from the large gathering 
which delighted to do her honor, and the 
collective and personal expressions of re- 
gret, were coupled with the hope that she 
might return to the circle of her work and 
her friends. She was relieved from duty 
as the head of the Library School of the 
New York Public Library, but it was still 
hoped that the year’s leave might prove a 
sabbatical year of rest and refreshment. 
Unfortunately the ailment proved a mortal 
one, and tho transfusion of blood saved her 
for a while and tho from her bed in the 
hospital came occasional letters from her 
pen, the end could not be long deferred. 
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She was removed safely from the hospital 
in Chicago, where she had been during the 
spring and early summer, to her brother's 
home at Dixon, where she passed away. 
Her honored father, as well as several 
brothers and sisters, one of them the 
wife of Director Anderson of the New 
York Public Library, survive her. 

Mary Wright Plummer was of Quaker 
descent and in her quiet and gentle man- 
ner showed this lineage. But under this 
quietness was a nervous temperament full 
of energy, which found outlet in good 
work in many directions, but which told 
on her vitality perhaps the more because of 
the repression of outward manifestation. 

She was born at Richmond, Ind., March 
8, 1856, her father being Jonathan W. 
Plummer, a Chicago merchant. She spent 
two years in Wellesley as a special stu- 
dent, and was a member of the first class 
of the first library school, opened by Mel- 
vil Dewey at Columbia College January 
5. 1887. On her graduation in 1888, she 
was appointed a cataloger in the St. Louis 
Public Library under Frederick M. Crun- 
den. Here she stayed until 1890, when 
she resigned and spent the summer in 
Europe. On her return she assumed the 
librarianship of the library at Pratt Insti- 
tute in Brooklyn, succeeding Miss Eulora 
Miller. That same year she started a 
training class in her library, and this class, 
successful from the first, soon developed 
into a full-fledged school. In 1904 she re- 
signed her position as librarian in order 
to devote all her time to the Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School, of which she was the 
director. She left this school in 1911 to 
become the principal of the newly organ- 
ized library school of the New York Public 
Library, where she remained until her 
health failed this summer. 

She had a true and vital poetic gift, 
and some of the poems collected in her 
privately printed volume of 1896, only a 
few of which had been published in 
periodicals, showed rare insight, reached 
the depths of emotion and were phrased 
in graceful, fitting and perfectly worked 
verse. Journeys to Mexico and to Canada 
gave opportunity for those two charming 
books of travel for boys and girls, “Roy 
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and Ray in Mexico” and “Roy and Ray in 
Canada,” which have won deserved popu- 
larity in children’s library rooms. She 
was a student of language and literature, 
made herself master of Italian and other 
tongues, as well as French and German, 
and found correspondents in other lands, 
among them especially her close friend 
Prof. Biagi of Florence. From _ her 
studies in literature resulted another book, 
“Stories from the chronicle of the Cid,” 
in which she phrased felicitously some of 
the old Spanish traditions, and she was 
also the translator and compiler of a book 
on “Contemporary Spain,” published in 
1899, and made up of extracts from the 
works of modern Spanish novelists. Her 
“Hints to small libraries,” reprinted in sev- 
eral editions, and “Training for librarian- 
ship,” both published by the American Li- 
brary Association, have been full of help 
and inspiration for many library workers. 

Miss Plummer received many honors. 
She was the president of the New York 
Library Club in 1896-97 and again in 
1913-14: president of the Long Island Li- 
brary Club in 1897; United States delegate 
to the International Congress of Libraries 
in Paris in 1900; president of the New York 
State Library Association in 1906, and 
president of the American Library Associa- 
tion in 1915-16, having been vice-president 
in 1900 and in 1911. 

The word of her death came as the 
executive board of the New York Library 
Club was in session at the New York 
Public Library, and steps were at once 
taken to provide for a memorial meeting 
in which the several associations with 
which she was connected will have oppor- 
tunity to be represented. Since the death 
of Dr. Billings, no one has passed away 
who leaves so large a vacancy in the li- 
brary profession, and the meeting which 
will honor her memory will be no less rep- 
resentative and appreciative than that in 
which his memory was honored. 

So far as known the portrait of Miss 
Plummer which was taken when she be- 
came president of the American Library 
Association and which was printed in the 
January, 1916, issue of the Lrprary your- 
NAL, was the last one she had made. 
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WILLIAM IVES 

Wittiam Ives, who served as librarian 
of the Young Men’s Association and the 
Buffalo Library for fifty-two years, died in 
Buffalo, August 21, 1916, at the age of 
ninety-nine years and six months. 

Mr. Ives was born in Pittstown, N. Y., 
February 9, 1817. He was appointed li- 
brarian of the Young Men's Association 
in 1854. This association was organized 
in 1836, and at that time of Mr. Ives’ 
appointment occupied rooms on the second 
and third floors of a business block on 
Main street. At the time of the celebra- 
tion of Mr. Ives’ fiftieth anniversary of 
his appointment, he gave some description 
of his quarters and of his duties during 
his first year of service. 

“Its quarters were reached by a sixty- 
foot hallway and a long flight of stairs. An- 
other stairway led to what was known as 
the American Hall, used by the library as 
an auditorium. The library room was 80 x 
22 feet, and adjoining it were a committee 
room and a room for the furnace which 
heated the hall above and the newspaper 
room. The furnishings were exceedingly 
plain, not to say scant. They consisted of 
three oblong tables, a dozen uncomfortable 
chairs, a sheet iron stove and six big spit- 
toons. 

“The duties required the library to be 
open at 8 a. m., closing for an hour at 
noon, another hour from 6 to 7 p. m., clos- 
ing finally at 9 p. m. The rooms were to 
be kept in order, the seats and chairs in 
American Hall were to be moved and re- 
placed as they might be required for lec- 
tures, concerts and festivals. I was to 
attend to renting the hall and collecting the 
rents. All books purchased or received as 
gifts were to be properly recorded, cata- 
loged, labeled and placed on the shelves. 
The post office was to be visited twice a 
day, papers placed on file, bills were to be 
made out against delinquent members and 
collections made as far as possible. I had 
no assistant the first year. The second 
year a boy was employed certain hours, 
so that the necessity of closing the library 
for meals was obviated. The library at 
this time contained about 5500 volumes, 
the circulation on rush days reaching too. 
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Buffalo at this time was a city of about 
40,000.” 

The Young Men’s Associatio continued 
to grow year after year, and in 1865 was 
able to purchase a fine property on Main 
street, which it occupied until 1886. In 
1886 the association erected the building 
which is still occupied by the Public Li- 
brary, its successor. In 1897, thru a 
contract between the association and the 
city of Buffalo, the Buffalo Public Library 
was established. The late J. N. Larned was 
superintendent from 1876 to 1897, and Mr. 
‘Elmendorf was appointed superintendent 
of the Buffalo Public Library in that year. 
Mr. Ives continued to hold the position of 
librarian until his resignation in 1904, 
after a continuous service of fifty-two 
years. 

Mr. Ives never lost his interest in the 
library, and was a frequent visitor until a 
year or two before his death. The first 
branch of the Buffalo Public Library, which 
was opened in 1900, was named the Will- 
iam Ives branch in his honor. 

No notice of Mr. Ives would be com- 
plete without a reference to his daily 
weather records, which were begun long 
before the days of the United States 
Weather Bureau and kept faithfully, day 
by day, during a long period, even many 
years after the weather service was estab- 
lished. 

Mr. Ives’ hundred years brought him no 
enemies. He was a good citizen, always 
devoted to his church, his work and to his 
garden, and was always willing to help 
whenever he saw an opportunity. While 
his old age was made lonely by his being 
the last survivor of his family, with the 
exception of a granddaughter who lived 
elsewhere, he never lost his cheerfulness 
nor his interest in his friends and neigh- 
bors and in the world’s happenings. 

W. L. B. 


Tue LipRarRY JOURNAL regrets that thru 
an oversight credit was not given in the 
September number to the Amherst Gradu- 
ates’ Quarterly for its courtesy in lend- 
ing its cuts of the floor plans of the new 
Amherst College Library. 
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BOOKS INSTITUTIONAL 
LIBRARIES 

At the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction in Indianapolis last 
summer, there was an interesting discus- 
sion on the subject of books and libraries 
in reformatories and other institutions. 

The first question raised was with regard 
to libraries in county jails. Was it a de- 
sirable thing and why? Miss Scott, organ- 
izer for the Indiana Public Library Com- 
mission, stated that a library in a county 
jail was a good thing if only as a “piece 
of furniture.” The books served to while 
away the time and would have the same 
good effects that may be expected of books 
anywhere. 

Miss Curtis described a county jail which 
had been supplied with books from the 
Public Library of Louisville, Ky., and 
which is now one of the branch libraries 
of that system. 

As to methods of obtaining funds for 
books for county jails, Miss Templeton, 
secretary of the Nebraska Library Com- 
mission, was of the opinion that the best 
way to secure such funds was to get the 
consent of the authorities to include the 
library in the budget. Speaking further of 
the value of the budget system, Miss Tem- 
pleton said: 

“Tt seems to me that the greatest need of 
our institution libraries is a regular appro- 
priation. We know how little a public 
library would amount to if the city made 
a practice of providing for the library out 
of the general funds after the care of the 
streets, the police, and other departments 
had been taken care of. Or if the library 
had to subsist on irregular and indiscrim- 
inate private generosity. It is not until the 
city sets aside a separate library fund that 
the library is on a firm foundation. From 
that moment—no matter how small the 
amount—the library goes forward. 

“So the library should be included in the 
regular budget of the institution and if the 
money is wisely spent, no matter how small 
the amount—the library will grow up in 
time. 

“It is surprising in buying books for in- 
stitution libraries how far the money will 
go, for you are buying usually for one 
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special class of people. Take for instance 
the Boys’ Industrial School in Nebraska, 
which has about 180 boys. We have spent 
only about $100 to $150 a year for their 
library, but in five years we have built up 
a library of between 700 and 800 books and 
have as good a collection of books for boys 
as found in the ordinary public library. 

“In our orthopedic hospital we have less 
than 150 children. We have over 1100 
hooks—the very cream of children’s books 
and we are spending only about $150 a 
year on it. 

“In Nebraska a special appropriation for 
books in institution libraries is made by 
the legislature—an appropriation of $1800 
a year for thirteen institutions, with a popu- 
lation of about 4000 people. This sum 
does not seem a great deal, but by spending 
$1800 last year and the year before—this 
year and next—we are going to have an 
adequate collection of books, and since we 
have also a special librarian to expend that 
money, the libraries will be real, workable 
libraries without any dead lumber on the 
shelves.” 

Mr. Robinson of Philadelphia inquired 
as to the best manner of selecting books 
for institutions. Was a knowledge of local 
conditions necessary to wise selection? Miss 
Templeton, being called upon by the chair- 
man, expressed the feeling that it was nec- 
essary to know the field and its needs and 
described the manner in which Miss Will- 
iams, the institution librarian of Nebraska, 
got in touch with the school rooms, shops, 
and hospital wards, in order to find out 
what they needed and would enjoy and 
use. 

Mr. Shirer, of the Board of State Chari- 
ties in Ohio, spoke of the condition of li- 
braries in that state that had received do- 
nations from well-meaning persons who 
had books to spare which were entirely 
unsuitable for institution libraries. In order 
to obtain better books, the Ohio board se- 
cured the services of a librarian formerly 
connected with the Children’s Department 
of the Cincinnati Public Library. She had 
compiled for them a list of books which 
they had published under the title “A chil- 
dren’s home library; suggestions for Ohio 
child-caring institutions.” This list is ar- 
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ranged by grades and contains author, title, 
publisher and price. It embodies also a list 
of books useful for the members of the 
staff. It can be obtained on application 
to the Board of State Charities, Columbus, 
Chio. 

Elizabeth MacGregor, superintendent of 
the Hospital for Crippled Children, St. 
Paul, Minn., in reply to the question wheth- 
er she bought expensive books for the chil- 
dren’s library, said that she purchased fine 
picture books, not for general circulation 
but for table use and as “rewards of 
merit.” Miss MacGregor selects the same 
sort of books as are found in the best chil- 
dren’s libraries and uses the same guides 
for book selection that are in use in other 
libraries. The children in her hospital have 
regular hours for story-telling by the li- 
brarian, who has no other duties outside 
the library, except the teaching of the bed 
patients. 

Miss McDermott, of Chicago, inquired 
“What time is given to interesting the staff 
and employes in the library?” In answer 
to this question Miss Jones of McLean 
Hospital explained the course of lectures 
given to nurses in that hospital on books 
and reading, art and current events and re- 
peated the expressions of satisfaction 
which the members of the class had voiced 
to show their appreciation of the advantage 
to them professionally and otherwise of 
these “culture courses.” 

An inquiry about the availability of books 
in foreign languages, especially Polish, 
brought out information as to the collec- 
tions loaned by certain library commissions 
and also the lists of books in foreign lan- 
guages for sale by the American Library 
Association Publishing Board. Rabbi Leon 
Volmer, superintendent of the Jewish Or- 
phans’ Home in New Orleans, La., asked 
whether there were interlinear transla- 
tions of any of the classics of the foreign 
languages, stating his feeling that such 
would be of great use in teaching a for- 
eigner English and at the same time giving 
him the comfort of his mother tongue. 


Every book is, in an intimate sense, a 
circular letter to the friends of him who 
writes it—Rorert Louis STEVENSON. 
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SUMMER LIBRARY CONFERENCE 
AT SIMMONS COLLEGE 

Tue conference of the librarians in ses- 
sion at Simmons College July 25-27, under 
the auspices of the Free Public Library 
Commission of Massachusetts, brought to- 
gether an unusual number of devoted men 
and women. The commission planned the 
conference of 1916 to be of service espe- 
cially to those who have charge of the li- 
braries in the small towns, and for this 
occasion it employed its statutory power 
to assist librarians in towns of less than 
one million dollars valuation, by paying all 
the expenses of those librarians who could 
not otherwise have attended the conference 
from such towns. The guests of the com- 
mission met for the meetings at Simmons 
College, and found rooms at the college 
dormitories and the Deaconess Home near- 
by. One hundred and thirteen trustees, li- 
brarians and assistants attended. 

The purpose and plan of the program 
was primarily to bring before the confer- 
ence ways and means of stimulating the 
service rendered by librarians to a 
broader, more intelligent influence. The 
various phases of library routine were dis- 
cussed from this viewpoint. The opportu- 
nity in well conducted reference work and 
the books available occupied three lectures 
by Miss Susan Crampton, former refer- 
ence librarian of the Public Library, Taco- 
ma, Wash. Miss E. Louise Jones, general 
secretary and library advisor of the com- 
mission, urged efficiency in administration 
thru simple methods. From her exper- 
iences with work under the commission, 
Miss Frances S. Wiggii., director of school 
extension service for the Beverly Public 
Library and Essex county, presented a pro- 
gram for vitalizing school work by giving 
instruction to all pupils of certain grades 
in the use of the card catalog, reference 
books and periodical indexes. Miss Flor- 
ence E. Wheeler, librarian of the Leomin- 
ster Public Library, illustrated the value 
of publicity thru the newspaper, win- 
dow exhibits, signs, receptions and exhibi- 
tions in the library. Miss J. Maud Camp- 
bell, the commission’s director of work with 
foreigners, showed ways and means of in- 
teresting the alien, a large factor of the 
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population of the commonwealth, and in 
vitalizing the library service to aid him 
to select whatever in the best of our way 
of living may be of value to him and to 
preserve the best of the traditions he brings 
with him. For efficiency in book selec- 
tion, Miss Ida F. Farrar, of the Springfield 
Public Library, discussed the best recent 
books for the small library. 

Attention was also directed to existing 
institutions which render aid to workers for 
library development. John A. Lowe, agent 
of the commission, showed ways in which 
the Library Commission can help to make 
the small library more efficient. Charles 
R. Green, librarian of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, discussed the practi- 
cal use in the small library of the publica- 
tions of the college. Charles F. D. Belden, 
librarian of the State Library and chairman 
of the commission, explained the nature 
and function of the State Library and the 
aid it renders to libraries, and pointed out 
certain Massachusetts documents which are 
of special interest and value to small li- 
braries. 

Miss Ahern honored the conference with 
her presence, and after speaking briefly of 
what the continuous reading of Public 
Libraries could do for the development of 
library service she made an inspiring ad- 
dress on the “Floodtide of librarianship.” 

An exhibit of charts, photographs and 
samples showed to the conference in con- 
crete form some of the experiments which 
had proven helpful to other librarians. Lists 
and material for distribution were carried 
home in large quantities for a more care- 
ful reading at home. 

Demonstration visits were made to the 
Brookline Public Library, especially for 
work with children, and to North End 
branch of the Boston Public Library for 
work with aliens. 

The guests of the commission were en- 
abled by this meeting to get a new view- 
point of their own individual work, learn- 
ing much from discussing problems with 
others, and gaining a new understanding 
of what the commission and other institu- 
tions are doing and wish to accomplish for 
the small libraries of the Commonwealth. 
Joun A. Lowe. 
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TOWER HILL LIBRARY CONGRESS 

Tue Tower Hill Library Congress, which 
was held at Tower Hill, Wis., under the 
chairmanship of Miss Lutie E. Stearns 
thru the week of August 7-13, was in 
many respects unique among library con- 
ventions. It was a time given over wholly 
to conference and discussion without a 
single set speech, address or lecture from 
start to finish. It embraced librarians 
from North Dakota, Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. The librarian of a little 
club library on the Dakota prairie gained 
inspiration from informal discussion with 
the librarian of a town of 600,000 popula- 
tion, and the reverse also was significantly 
true. The week had nothing of the tech- 
nical side but it was rich in the deeper 
things of library science and economy, as 
it dealt with the questions of morality, poli- 
tics, labor, race and war problems, public 
leisure, the children, and other underlying 
questions of the deepest import to the con- 
scientious librarian. Such things as: what 
should be the librarian’s attitude towards 
the local option campaign, pool rooms, the 
social evil, news-stands that sell sensual 
magazines, and indecent moving pictures, 
occupied the thoughtful attention of the 
morning conferences, together with the 
discussion of the growing sensuality school 
of authors, such as Merwin, Chambers, 
Glyn and Morris. In the discussion of con- 
troversial literature, religious, political or 
otherwise, it was the consensus of opinion 
that the “open table” should prevail, every- 
thing being admitted in the way of propa- 
ganda of various political beliefs or relig- 
ious cults that kept within the law and was 
not abusive or libelous. As to periodical 
literature it was held that libraries should 
take some of the less known publications 
rather than the popular ones that are found 
in so many homes. It was decided to co- 
operate with the club women of the coun- 
try in written protests to the editors when 
bad stories and serials appear. 

The problem of the dime novel which is 
read so extensively by so many boys who 
prefer “Slimsey, the Sioux City Sleuth,” 
or “Not guilty, your Honor,” to “Pilgrim’s 
progress” or “Robinson Crusoe,” was de- 
bated at length, it being agreed that some- 
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thing akin to the dime novel but without 
the “bluggy” elements should be used at 
first to wean the boy away, this being fol- 
lowed by the best of Munroe, Stoddard, 
Barbour, on the principle of “the expulsive 
power of a new affection.” It was de- 
cided to protest against the publication of 
the interminable series for boys such as 
the “Motor boys,” “Aeroplane boys,” “Sub- 
marine boys” and fake “Boy Scouts.” In 
dicussing the race problem it was held that 
libraries were for “humans” and in places 
where local prejudices exist toward the 
use of the library by any race that facilities 
must be provided for the ostracised class. 
As war is literature’s greatest enemy, the 
librarian should bend every effort toward 
peace propaganda. The problem of public 
leisure was conceded to be one of the 
greatest problems of the day and the mov- 
ing picture was held to be the great rival 
of the former popularity of the reading 
room. Librarians were advised to include 
asbestos booths in the plans for their li- 
brary buildings and to secure good films 
of an educational nature leading to the 
use of books. Librarians were also advised 
to work for local censorship and to co- 
operate with local picture men in producing 
only that which would inform, inspire or 
refresh. 

The afternoons during the week were 
given over to informal conferences and 
to visits to the Ann Mitchell Library build- 
ing on the Tower Hill grounds, which was 
found to be well supplied with the classics 
as well as the better part of latter-day 
literature. The evenings were devoted to 
readings from the poets by Matthew S. 
Dudgeon of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. On Sun- 
day morning Mr. Dudgeon spoke on “The 
people and the book,” in which he showed 
the utilitarian use of books for every man 
of every occupation, and the inspirational 
and re-creational phases of good reading. 
In the afternoon Mr. Jones gave “Words; 
the primal revelation,” in which he showed 
the way in which the alphabet was created 
and words formed; the use of words being 
one of the distinctions between man and 
the lower animals. He emphasized the 
sacredness of speech and deprecated the 
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frivolities entering into modern communi- 
cation. In the evening, Mr. Jones spoke on 
Walt Whitman and read from his works. 
No formal account of the program does 
justice to a week spent at Tower Hill, for 
it cannot reveal the spirit of the place 
which everyone feels who visits it. The 
simplicity and spirituality of the surround- 
ings make the spot of endeared and endur- 
ing remembrance to every library visitor, 
all of whom expressed the strongest de- 
sire for a continuance in coming years of 
the Library Week so auspiciously begun. 


American Library Association 


The Chicago mid-winter meetings gs will be 
held this year on Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, December 28, 29 and 30, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel La Salle. 


‘Library Organt; sations 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Illinois Library Association will hold 
its annual meeting in Ottawa, October 11-13. 
“eg rs will be at the New Clifton Ho- 
tel, L. M. Harvey, proprietor, 

RATES (AMERICAN PLAN) 

Room without bath, $2.50 per day. 

Room with bath, $3.00 per day 

The Hotel Ottawa, A. P. Richardson, man- 
ager, is situated about half a block from 
headquarters. 

RATES (EUROPEAN PLAN) 

Room without bath, $1.00 per day. 

Room with bath, $1.50 per day 

At Starved Rock State Park, about nine 
miles west of Ottawa, is located Starved Rock 
Hotel, American plan, Charles P. Touton, pro- 
prietor. Post-office Utica. Those expecting 
to stay at this hotel should write for rates. 
There is trolley connection with Ottawa. 

Reservations for all hotels should be made 
as early as possible. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF PROGRAM 
Wednesday afternoon, October 11 

Meeting of executive board. 

General meeting. 

Call to order. 

Address of welcome. 

Address of president, 
sion.” 

Celebrating centennial year. 
Weber, Springfield. 

Reports of officers and committees. 


2.00 
3.00 
“A debtor to his profes- 


Mrs. Jessie Palmer 


Wednesday evening 


Symposium on new books. 
Books and pamphlets of the war. 
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Thursday morning, October 12 


9.30-12.30 Round tables. Send suggestions to 
leaders. 

a and medium-sized libraries. Leader, Miss 
Mabel Thain, Scoville Institute, Oak Park. 
Large, college and reference libraries. Leader, 

r. J. C. M. Hanson, University of Chicago 

Library, Chicago. 

School libraries. Leader, 
son, State Normal School, 

Business libraries. Send 
Louise B. Krause, care of H. M. 
& Co., Continental and Commercial 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Illinois Library Trustees’ 
dent, Mr. J. L. O'Donnell, 510 
Bidg., Joliet. 


Thursday afternoon 
Rock Park. Register on 


Miss Fanny R. Jack- 
Macomb. 
Suggestions to Miss 
Byllesby 
Bank 


Association. Presi 


Woodruff 


Visit Starved Wednesday 


for this trip. 
Thursday evening 


Address. Speaker to be announced. 
The Illinois Library School students will dine to 
gether on Thursday evening preceding the address 
Friday morning, October 13 
9.30 Library by-products. Miss Joanna G. Strange, 
New York Public Library. This paper was 
read at the meeting of the American Library 
Association at Asbury Park. 
Report of the Illinois Library Extension Con 
mission. Miss Anna May Price, Springtield 
Ways of helping the community: 
Co-operating with the Board of Health. Miss 
Lydia M. Barrette, Public Library, Jackson 


ville. 
The high school library. Miss Helen Bab- 
Chicage 


cock, Austin High School, 
The municipal reference bureau. Miss Mabe! 
Inness, Public Library, Galesbur 
Reports of committees, elect ion of ellicera, un- 
finished business. 
Adjournment. 

Ottawa is on the line of the Rock Island 
R. R, and of the C. B. and Q. The interurban 
runs east and west from Princeton to Joliet 
(and from there to Chicago) and north and 
south from Ottawa to Streator. By this 
electric line connection is made with the IIli- 
nois Central at La Salle, the Santa Fé at 
Streator, and the Big Four at Seneca. These 
towns are each about 15 miles from Ottawa. 

Mary J. Boorn, President 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY, CLUB 

The Western Massachusetts Library Club 
met at Amherst July 28. The sessions were 
held under the trees on the campus of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Mr. 
Stone, president of the club, presided. Miss 
Lucy C. Richmond, head of the circulation 
department of the Springfield city library, 
read a paper on “American novelists.” There 
followed readings from Robert Frost’s “North 
of Boston,” interpreted with rare feeling by 
Dean Edward M. Lewis, professor of lan- 
guage and literature in the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

The members then adjourned for lunch 
after which they attended a lecture on rural 
organization by Prof. Liberty Hyde Bailey. 
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given in connection with the Graduate School 
of Agriculture in session at the college. 

The afternoon program was opened by Miss 
Laura Comstock, extension professor of home 
economics, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, whose topic was, “The village library 
and the campaign for the home.” Miss Com- 
stock paid a tribute to the spirit of helpful- 
ness manifested by the librarians in the small 
towns and urged their co-operation in in- 
teresting their readers in the literature of 
the home economics movement. She empha- 
sized the usefulness of the special bulletins 
aiong this line, mentioning particularly those 
of the Cornell extension department and 
those of the Massachusetts department. These 
are supplied free in response to requests. 
The breadth of the subject should be better 
understood. It includes house decoration and 
the artistic as well as the utilitarian side of 
life. 

Miss Effalene King of the art department 
of the Springfield City Library then spoke 
on “Recent poetry.” She said that much of 
the new poetry reflects the spirit of unrest 
of modern times. The form of much of our 
new verse was questioned and answered by 
the thought of a poem on skyscrapers in the 
measured style of Tennyson. The poetry of 
the imagists was touched upon, as was vers 
libre. 

Mr. Green, librarian of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College Library, concluded the 
program with a short talk on “Agricultural 
literature.” The Lippincott manuals headed 
the list. The Macmillan company’s publica- 
tions were recommended, as were those of 
the Orange Judd company of Springfield. Mr. 
Green also emphasized the usefulness of bulle- 
tin literature. 

At the business meeting the following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, William C. Stone, Springfield City Li- 
brary; vice-presidents, Robert S. Fletcher, 
Amherst College Library, and Miss Anne 
Smith, Chicopee Public Library; secretary, 
Miss Georgianna Carr, Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association College, Springfield; treas- 
urer, Miss Mabel Moore, Holyoke Public 
Library; recorder, James A. Lowell, Spring- 
field City Library. The reports of the treas- 
urer and secretary were read by the secretary. 

Laura M. Damon, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

The Massachusetts Library Club will hold a 
union meeting with the New Hampshire Library 
Association and the Western Massachusetts 
Library Club at Greenfield, Mass., Thursday- 
Saturday, October 19-21, 1916. Technical 
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literature will be the chief topic of discussion 
with papers as follows: “The possibilities 
of contagion in the circulation of books,” by 
Dr. Brown, of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health; “University extension and the 
libraries,” by James A. Moyer, director, Uni- 
versity Extension Department of Massachu- 
setts; “Selection of technical literature,” by 
Edward F. Stevens, librarian, Pratt Institute ; 
“Agricultural literature,” by Charles R. Green, 
librarian, Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
“An architect's library,” by Robert S. Pea- 
body; “The literature of mountaineering,” by 
N. L. Goodrich, librarian, Dartmouth Col- 
lege. There will be discussions on the litera- 
ture of the alcohol question and on books 
on business. Van Nostrand, of New York, 
and the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
will exhibit recent technical books. 

Greenfield, a charming town of colonial 
houses and elm-shaded streets, at the end of 
the Mohawk Trail, will be a delightful meet- 
ing place, and Friday will be free for excur- 
sions to the country and the nearby historic 
town of Deerfield. 

The hotel headquarters will be the Weldon, 
a modern fireproof hotel which offers reduced 
rates as follows: American plan, double room 
for two, without bath, $3.00 a day for each 
person; single room, without bath, $3.50 for 
one person; rooms with bath, double or single, 
$4.00 a day for each person. If more apply 
than can be accommodated, the hotel will 
find rooms for such in private houses and 
serve meals at the hotel. Reservations should 
be made directly with the hotel. Full details 
will appear in the Club Bulletin. 

NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
—LIBRARY SECTION 

Because of the growing demand for better 
organized school libraries and the constantly 
increasing number of calls for assistance in 
organizing these libraries, it has been thought 
advisable to emphasize library discussion at 
the various section meetings of the New York 
State Teachers Association. The use of the 
library by various departments will be a topic 
of discussion in eight or more section meet- 
ings and probably in one general session. 

Mr. James Fleming Hosic, secretary of the 
National Council of Teachers of English; 
Dr. James Sullivan, state historian; Mr. Wal- 
lace E. Bartholomew, specialist in commercial 
subjects for New York State; Mr. James 
Peabody, Morris High School, New York; 
Dr. Sherman Williams, library inspector, 
Albany; Mr. Congdon, specialist in English, 
Albany, and others will discuss library topics 

A business session of the library section 
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will be held, probably on Tuesday afternoon, 
in the Buffalo Normal School. The different 
school library committees will report at this 
meeting and plans will be made for the de- 
velopment of school library work of New 
York State. 
Ipa M. MENDENBALL, 

Secretary Library Section. 


Library Schools 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


The commencement festivity of most gen- 
eral interest to the graduates of the school is 
the alumni supper, which took place this year 
in the art gallery of the library on Saturday 
evening, June 17. Two reunions were held, of 
the classes of 1896 and of 1906. Members of 
the anniversary classes met downstairs in the 
library and marched in (after the others had 
taken their places) behind a lighted, seven- 
branched candlestick which they presented to 
th: school. Six members of the class of 1896 
and 11 of 1906 were present, while the total 
attendance was 108, representing 22 classes, 
1897, 1905, 1907 and 1912 being the only ones 
unrepresented. 

The institute commencement exercises were 
held on Monday evening, June 19. Dean 
Herbert L. Willett, of Chicago University, de- 
livered the address. Fourteen of the graduat- 
ing class remained over to attend the A. L. A. 
meeting. Over 100 Pratt graduates were pres- 
ent in Asbury Park sometime during the meet- 
ing and about 70 attended the Library School 
dinner on Wednesday evening, the largest by 
far of any previous A. L. A. attendance. 

The class of 1916 left as their memorial in 
the classroom a beautiful silver teapot and 
silver lemon fork. 


ALUMNI NOTES 

Rachel Rhoades, 1911, information desk as- 
sistant of the Portland (Ore.) Public Library, 
was married on June 24 to Frank V. Ander- 
son. Mrs. Anderson is to be an assistant at 
the New York Public Library during the 
coming year, taking at the same time the 
administration course in the school. 

Katharine P. Ferris, 1912, who went to the 
County Library at Hanford, Cal., as cataloger 
a year ago, has been made librarian. 

Amelia H. Robie, 1914, has been made an 
assistant in the children’s department of the 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Helen H. Morgan, 1915, has resigned as 
cataloger at the Brooklyn Institute Museum 
to accept the position of assistant in the cata- 
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log-reference department of the Cincinnati 
Public Library. 

Evelyn Brooke, 1916, who had charge of 
the Public Library at Great Neck, L. I., during 
the summer, has been appointed to the catalog- 
ing department of the Yale University Library. 

M. Gladys Rush, 1916, has been made refer- 
ence librarian of the Sioux City (Iowa) Pub- 
lic Library. 

Minnie T. Stickney, 1916, has been appointed 
to the cataloging department of the Detroit 
Public Library. 

Genevieve Pierson, 1916, was married to 
Forrest B. Spaulding on August 28, 1916. 
JosepHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 

Vice-Director. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The college entrance examinations were 
held Sept. 9-16, registration occurred Sept. 
18-19, and the regular college year began Sept. 
20, with a large registration in the Library 
School, both of freshmen and of college grad- 
uates for the one-year course. No changes, 
fortunately, have had to be made in the in- 
structing force as announced last spring. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Several appointments have been made dur- 
ing the last month, as follows: 

Elizabeth Jacobs, 1916, cataloger, University 
of Rochester Library. 

Elsie Cruttenden, 1916, cataloger, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 

Margaret Welch, 1916, temporary cataloger, 
Harvard University Library. 

Amy Freeman, who completed her academic 
work in absentia in June, is to join the chil- 
dren’s department staff and class in the Cleve- 
land Public Library. 

Harriet Ames, 1916, has resigned from the 
Brooklyn Public Library and accepted a posi- 
tion as librarian of the Normal School, Dan- 
bury, Ct. 

MARRIAGES 


Estelle Louise Freeman, 1916, was married 
Aug. 31 to Earle Oliver Turner. 
Esther Whitcomb Sawyer, 1903-05, was mar- 
ried Sept. 6 to Robert Perry Capron. 
June RicHarpson Donne.ty, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Elsie L. Baechtold, B.L.S. 1916, has been 
appointed librarian of the new Engineering 
Library at the University of Illinois. 

Charlotte E. Bussey, 1915-16, has been ap- 
poined assistant in the State Normal School 
Library, La Crosse, Wis. 

Bessie J. Stewart, 1915-16, has been ap- 
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pointed assistant in the Miami University 
Library, Oxford, O. 

Mary E. Love, 191!-12, an assistant in the 
University of Illinois Library, was married on 
August 14, to Fred W. Muncie. Mr. and Mrs. 
Muncie will make their home at 512 Michigan 
avenue, Urbana, III. 

Alta C. Swigart, B.L.S. 1916, was married 
on June 24 to Daniel Tilden Hoskins, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoskins will make their home 
in Lincoln, Neb. 

Agnes M. Cole, B.L.S. 1901, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the University of Califor- 
nia Library. 

Lillian M. Guinn, 1910-11, been 
appointed acting librarian of the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute at Peoria, Ill, during the 
illness of the librarian, Miss Elizabeth Laid- 
law, 1906. 

Mary A. Osgood, 1904, has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Fort Smith (Ark.) 
Public Library, to take charge of the West- 
port branch of the Kansas City Public Li- 
brary. 

P. L. Wrnpsor, Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Entrance examinations to fill vacancies in 
the school for 1916-1917 were held Sept. 9, 
and the school opened for its seventeenth 
year Wednesday, Sept. 27. 

ALUMNAE 

Ruth E, Adamson, 1915-1916, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Public 
Library, Evansville, Ind. 

Clara E. Campbell, 1915-1916, has accepted 
the position of children’s librarian in the Pub- 
lic Library, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Ruth L, Carlisle, 1912, has resigned her posi- 
tion of children’s librarian in the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh to accept a similar posi- 
tion in the Public Library, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Florence Hovey, 1915-1916, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian in the Public Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, Cal. 

C. N. Bocre, Principal. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The July issue of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin gives prominence to the fact that the 
Wisconsin Library School has completed its 
tenth year. Two hundred and seventy stu- 
dents have been graduated, and a directory 
of the graduates, with a summary of their 
professional achievements, has been compiled 
for the Bulletin. In addition, extracts have 
been made from the letters of many of the 
graduates, showing the varied activities in 
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which they are engaged, and a map of the 
United States has been drawn to show where 
they are now located. The illustrations are 
all of rooms occupied by the Library School 
in the University of Wisconsin. 


IOWA SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARY 
TRAINING 

The work of the lowa Summer School, in 
connection with the State University, was 
made uncomfortable the past summer by the 
intense heat. The instructors having charge 
of the work were Malcolm G. Wyer, director, 
who also gave the instruction in reference 
work and book selection; Anna G. Penrose, 
classification and cataloging; Grace Shellen- 
berger, children’s work; Blanche V. Watts, 
minor subjects and revising, and Miss Robin- 
son, library administration. 

Contrary to the custom in past years the 
children’s work was given this year at the 
opening of the session, and library week was 
compressed into two days. These two days, 
however, proved very helpful and inspiring. 
The Wednesday morning program included 
an illustrated talk by Miss Robinson on 
the libraries of lowa, and in the afternoon 
Mr. Brigham gave an informal talk which 
proved a happy introduction to Mr. Dudgeon’s 
paper on “What shall the librarian do with 
poetry and drama.” “Publicity,” by Miss 
Drake, and a paper on “Practical problems 
in library work,” by Mr. Rush of Des Moines, 
were also features of Wednesday’s program. 

On Thursday morning Miss Spencer of the 
South Dakota Library Commission told of 
library work in that state. Dr. Shambaugh 
explained the work of the State Historical So- 
ciety of lowa as related to the public libraries 
of the state. Prof. Ansley spoke of the Mid- 
land; Miss Armstrong described the work of 
a girls’ club conducted by the children’s de- 
partment of the Council Bluffs Public Library, 
Miss Robinson spoke of rural extension thru 
the public libraries of the state. A visit from 
Miss Tobitt, of the Omaha Public Library, 
earlier in the term was also very helpful to 
the class. 

On Wednesday evening a very pleasant din- 
ner was informally arranged for and served 
by the ladies of the Unitarian Church. The 
guests included the faculty and students of 
the summer school, visiting lecturers and libra- 
rians, members of the lowa City Library 
Board and Library Club. 

In addition to the speakers already men- 
tioned were Mr. Dickerson, of Grinnell Col- 
lege Library; Miss Clark, of the commission 
staff ; Miss Hagey, of the Cedar Rapids Public 
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Library; Miss Stocker, Muscatine Public 
Library; Mrs. Murray, Grundy Center Public 
Library, and Miss Logsdon, Colfax Public 
Library. 

The members of the class of 1916 were as 
follows: 


Allen, Olive B., York, Neb., librarian, Public Library. 

Bennett, Helen, Omaha, Neb., assistant, Public 
Library. 

Cooke, Edith, Storm Lake, Iowa, assistant, Buena 
Vista College Library. 

Gibbons, Ruth, Oelwein, Iowa, librarian, Public 
Library. 

Gray, Rena, Osage, Iowa, librarian, Public Library. 

Hahn, Mrs. Alice W., Garner, Iowa, librarian, Public 
Library. 

Henely, Inez, Grinnell, Iowa, assistant, Grinnell Col- 
lege Library. 

Knock, Edith C., St. Peter, Minn., librarian, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus "College Library. 

Lenfest, Grace E., University Place, Neb., assistant, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University Library. 

Lewis, Leora L., Rapid City, S. D., onion Public 
Library. 

McCandless, Margaret, Sheldon, Iowa, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library. 

Michener, Elizabeth, Oskaloosa, Iowa, assistant, Pub- 
lic Library 

Roberts, Mrs. M. R., Malvern, Iowa, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library. 

Skovlin, Manda K., Belmond, Iowa, librarian, Public 
Library. 

Stapleton, Orra B., Sioux Falls, S. D., librarian, Pub- 
lic Library. 

Vose, Mrs. Ida M., Shelton, Neb., librarian, Public 
Library. 

Weaver, Helen, Iowa Falls, Iowa, librarian, Ells- 
worth College Library. 

Ws Carolyn L., Lincoln, Neb., librarian, Public 
ib rar 

Williams. Mrs, T. J., Mt. Ayr, Iowa, librarian, Public 
L ibrary. 

Wood, Katherine, University Place, Neb., librarian, 
Public Library. 


Jutia A. Rosinson, Secretary. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The following students graduated from this 
school in the class of 1916. One spent five 
years in college, sixteen spent four years and 
eleven spent only the two years necessary for 
completing the technical work in the Library 
School. 


Catherine Branch, Syra- Carolyn M. Merriman, 
cuse. A Black River, N. Y. 
Eleanor Church, Syra- Elma V. Nau, Honeoye 


cuse. ae Falls, N. Y 
Leila M. Dominick, Syra- Mabelle B. Roberts, 


cuse ome, 
Pauline Griffith, Syra- anit. G Robinson, Cam- 
cuse. 
- bridge, N. 
Ruth S. Jones, Syracuse. . 
Dorothy M. Snarlin, Sy- Lucile R. Scull, Pough- 


racu keepsie, 
Edna E. Whitely, Syra- Lillie H. Vanderveer, 
cuse. Saranac Lake, 


Esther G. Wright, Syra- _ Dorothy B. Welch, Sara- 
cuse. toga Springs, N. Y. 
Lucy E. De Get, Ams-_ Gladys R. Cranmer, Mon- 


A roeton, Pa. 
Addie uprey, u Vivien C. Diefenderfer, 
Sable Forks, N. Y. Conneaut, Ohio. 
= — Hoo- Mary A. Mansfield, Cou- 
Esther M, Hughes, Pala- =. I 
Ate t Jones, Oriskany, Helen Stiles, New Ha- 
feone M. Kent, Palmyra. ven, Ct. 
Mary L. McCabe, Camp- Lucille L. Wilson, Nich- 
bell, N. Y. olson, Pa. 
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Aimée Peters, 1912, who resigned from the 
Syracuse University Library last year to ac- 
cept a position in the Library of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, returns to Syracuse for the 
coming year. 

May Angel, 1913, who has been in the 
Brooklyn Public Library since graduation, has 
resigned, in order to do library work under 
the supervision of Dr. Grenfell among the 
Labrador fishermen. 

Ruth Judd, 1914, who was assistant in the 
Bronson Memorial Library at Waterbury, Ct., 
during the past year, has joined the cata- 
loging staff of the Syracuse University Li- 
brary. 

E. E. Sperry, Director. 


Review 


Bacon, CorINNE. Classification. Preprint 
of the “Manual of library economy,” chap 
XVIII. A. L. A. Pub. Board, 1916. roc. 

In 34 pages Miss Bacon has here prepare: 
an admirable summary of the aims and meth- 
ods of classification, successfully preserving 
a nice impartiality in a field where lack of bias 
is peculiarly difficult. After a brief, but 
adequate, historical introduction she proceeds 
to discuss fixed ws. relative location and nota- 
tion—pointing out “that every practical sys- 
tem sooner or later makes use of both letters 
and figures.” The systems of classification 
described in detail are properly: Browne (as 
the only English system of importance) ; the 
Library of Congress; Cutter’s Expansive; and 
finally, and at greatest length, the Dewey 
Decimal. In each case a brief summary of 
the classification is given and the chief criti- 
cisms of it and principal arguments for it are 
summarized. There follow some brief “Rules 
for classifying”’—too brief, in fact, to be of 
much value (this is one of the few por- 
tions of the pamphlet which might with ad- 
vantage have been further extended) ; a dis- 
cussion of “close classification” pro and con; 
and an explanation of “book numbers” with 
the significant comment “the necessity of the 
book number is being questioned by some 
librarians to-day.” 

The impartiality of Miss Bacon's treatment 
has already been commented on. One notes, 
however, that she quotes, without correction. 
Mr. Bliss’ statement that “Cutter’s classifica- 

tion is the only system which allows unlimited 
contraction or expansion without rearrange- 
ment or an objectionable addition to the class 
mark”—which, of course, is less true of the 
E. C. than of the D. C. for instance. The 
true points of difference between the E. C 
and D. C.—now concealed by their names— 
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might have been pointed out more clearly 
since the D. C. and E. C. are fundamentally 
more closely related than any other systems 
of classification. Would not a brief statement 
(ten lines would have told the story) of ex- 
actly what the Belgian International modifica- 
tions of the D. C. consisted of also be a 
desirable amplification? The author's present 
statement is merely “by the use of curves, 
brackets, the colon, the dash, etc., the Belgian 
code classifies most minutely.” And she then 
quotes an example, but without explaining the 

eaning of the various symbols. She does 
add, rightly enough, that these amplifications 
are better suited to the classification of cards 
and clippings than to books. F 


Librarians 


Burnett, Marguerite, Pratt 1913, assistant 
cataloger at the Provincial Library, Victoria, 
B. C., has been made librarian of the Lincoln 
High School in Portland, Ore. 


CAMPBELL, Emma L., for a number of years 
assistant librarian in the Beebe Town Library 
in Wakefield, Mass., has resigned to take a 
position as a kindergarten teacher in the Bos- 
ton public schools. 


CARPENTER, William H., provost of Colum- 
bia University, will succeed Prof. Dean P. 
Lockwood as acting librarian of the Univer- 
sity Library for the coming year. 


Carver, Mrs. Mary Caffrey Low, received 
the degree of Litt.D. from Colby College at 
its last commencement. Mrs. Carver was 
the first woman graduate of the college, in 
1875, and was married in 1877 to the late 
Leonard D. Carver, who was librarian of 
Maine from 1890 to 1905. For 20 years she 
was the cataloger at the State Library. 


Cuitp, Grace A., Pratt 1807, of the Hart- 
ford Public Library staff, has been made libra- 
rian of the High School at Winsted, Ct. 


Drxon, Vera M., Pratt 1912, head of the 
technical department of the Portland (Ore.) 
Public Library, has been made assistant libra- 
rian of the Ames College Library, Ames, Ia. 


Downey, Mary E., who has spent the last 
two years as library organizer in Utah, has 
been engaged for the rest of the present year 
to do publicity work in the central states for 
the H. W. Wilson Co. Miss Downey expects 
to return to her work in Utah in January. 


Fannino, Clara E., has gone from Minneapo- 
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lis to Washington, where she has taken a tem- 
porary position in the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia 

Greek, Agnes F., Pratt 1908, head of the 
circulation department of the Tacoma Public 
Library, has been made director of branches 
and the apprentice class of the Public Library 
at Kansas City. 

Hatey, Lucia, Pratt 1912, has been appointed 
librarian of the Public Library at La Grande, 
Ore 

HrrsBeRMANN, Charles George, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D., emeritus professor of Latin and for 
many years librarian of the College of the 
City of New York, died August 24 at his resi- 
dence in New York. A scholar, teacher, and 
writer of extensive learning and of high 
repute, he had attained to distinctions and 
honors, the most notable being the Laetare 
Medal of the University of Notre Dame and 
another medal from the Pope in recognition 
of distinguished services to the Catholic 
Church. He was editor-in-chief of the Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia ; also author of several books, 
studies, texts, etc sorn in Germany in 1840, 
he came to this country when a boy, was 
graduated from The College of St. Francis 
Xavier in 1858, and became professor of Latin 
in the College of the City of New York in 
1869 and librarian there in 1873. He was 
president of the Catholic Historical Society 
from 1898 to 1913. Professor Herbermann 
was an erudite scholar, a thoro and effective 
teacher, and a man of strong and jovial per- 
sonality and of many lasting friendships. 

Kartser, John B., librarian of the Tacoma 
Public Library, has been appointed by the Re- 
gents of the University of Washington on an 
advisory committee for the library department 
of the university. 

Kemmerer, Leila, B.L.S., N. Y. State Li- 
brary School 1916, has received an appoint- 
ment as first assistant in the Goodwyn In- 
stitute Library, Memphis, Tenn. 

Kennepy, Grace M., assistant in the Woburn 
Public Library, resigned on August 31 to be 
married. 

Leasr, Evelyn S., librarian of the Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library of Montpelier, Vt., has been 
appointed a member of the State Library Com- 
mission. 

Lewis, Helen, of Cleveland, a graduate of 
Western Reserve College and Library School, 
and for several years an assistant in the 
Cleveland Public Library, has received an ap- 
pointment in the Public Library of Council 
Bluffs, Ia. 
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Mertcatr, Kenneth D., who has been chief 
of stacks in the central building of the New 
York Public Library, will be acting librarian 
at Oberlin College during Prof. Root’s year 
at the head of the Library School in New 
York City. 

Miter, Edyth L., Pratt 1903, of the Harvard 
University cataloging staff, has been appointed 
librarian of the International Health Commis- 
sion of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Mus, Marjorie, has resigned from her 
position as assistant in the lending department 
of the Tacoma Public Library and will at- 
tend the College of Puget Sound this fall. 
Miss Mills, while attending college, will be 
an assistant in the college library, and will 
also be in charge of the Lincoln Park High 
School Library three evenings a week during 
the session of the night school, At this time 
the library is used merely as a study hall. 

Moore, Edna G. N. Y. State Library 
School, 1914-15, resigned her position as as- 
sistant cataloger at the University of Mis- 
souri Library to undertake similar work in 
the Detroit Public Library. 


Ovutnouse, Emma G., N. Y. State Library 
School 1915-16, joined the staff of the Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Public Library as cataloger on 
Aug. 1. 


Prince, Mary P., reference librarian of 
the Minnesota Public Library Commission, in 
collaboration with Clara A. Urann, has 
brought together the Christmas customs of 
many peoples in “Yule-tide in many lands,” 
published by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


SLaGLe, Virginia, head of the schools divi- 
sion in the children’s department of the Ta- 
coma Public Library, has resigned to become 
a member of the staff of the library of the 
State Agricultural College at Pullman, Wash. 


SpaupinG, Forrest B., in charge of the 
traveling library office of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, was married August 28 to Gene- 
vieve Anderson Pierson, Pratt 1916. 


Sree.e, Katharine D., for several years 
librarian of the Hearst Free Library and 
Reading Rooms, in Lead, S. D., resigned 
in April to accept a position in the medical 
library of the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn. 


Stockett, Julia, for the past two years with 
the Wisconsin Library Commission and 
formerly in the Calgary Public Library of 
Calgary, Alberta, has been appointed acting 
head librarian in the University of Idaho dur- 
ing the coming year. 
Alice, 


STOELTZING, who has held a one- 
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year appointment in the Tacoma Library, as 
head of the main children’s room during the 
leave of absence of Miss Wallace at Pitts- 
burgh, on Miss Wallace’s resignation has been 
appointed permanently to the position of chil- 
dren’s librarian in the main children’s room, 
ithe juvenile department of the library being 
under the direction of Miss Annabel Porter. 


Sweet, Belle, Illinois 1904, for several years 
head librarian in the University of Idaho, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence and 
has left for New York City, where she will 
do graduate work in library science. 

VAN VALKENBURGH, Agnes, who has been 
associated with the Library School of the 
New York Public Library during the five years 
of its existence, has resigned to take a posi- 
tion with the H. W. Wilson Co., of White 
Plains. 

Wattace, Marian K., who has been on leave 
of absence from the position of head of the 
main children’s room of the Tacoma Public 
Library, to attend the Pittsburgh Training 
School, has resigned to become head of the 
children’s department of the Bloomington, II1., 
Public Library. 

Wuttier, Florence, died in Pasadena, 
Sept. 11, following an operation. Miss Whit- 
tier was a woman of great ability, well known 
in the library world. She was a graduate 
of Leland Stanford Junior University, 1899, 
with a B.A. degree. She studied in the New 
York State Library School 1900-2. She was 
an assistant in the Summer Library School of 
the University of California, summer of 1902, 
reference librarian and cataloger Mechanics 
Institute Library in San Francisco, 1902-06, 
or until the earthquake destroyed the library. 
She then became librarian of the Public Li- 
brary at Sedalia, Mo., where she remained 
until 1909, when she became assistant secretary 
of the American Library Association, with 
headquarters in Chicago. In 1910, she was ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the University 
of Missouri. She held this position until fail- 
ing health required her to resign, September, 
1915. She was granted leave of absence for 
the summer of 1914 and again in January, 
1915, for the college year. She was secretary 
of the Missouri Library Association, 1908, 
1909, and again in 1912, and was president of 
the association in I9I4. 

Wiper, Gerald Gardner, has been elected 
to succeed the late Prof, George T. Little as 
librarian of Bowdoin College Library. Mr. 
Wilder graduated from the college in 1904 and 
since that date has served as assistant libra- 
rian. 
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New England 


MAINE 

Augusta. The trustees of the Lithgow 
Library have placed on the western wall of the 
vestibule a bronze tablet in honor and memory 
of Llewellyn W. Lithgow, Esq., whose name 
the institution bears. Mr. Lithgow gave the 
sum of $20,000 in trust, the income to be used 
for its maintenance, and a further sum of 
about $16,000, which went into the construc- 
tion of the building. 


Portland P. L. Alice C. Furbish, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1915.) Accessions, 1757; withdrawn, 
307; total, 72,480. Total registration, 8665. 
Circulation, 92,301. Receipts, $13,971.20; dis- 
bursements, $12,460.29, including $7651.35 for 
salaries, $627.12 for printing and _ binding, 


$557.50 for periodicals, and $1528.53 for books. 


VERMONT 

Graniteville. The Graniteville Finnish So- 
cialist Association, Inc., has recently been or- 
ganized to promote the Socialist movement, 
especially among the Finns of America. The 
association intends to erect and maintain a 
building with a reading room and library, 
theater and gymnasium. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston. Mass. Inst. of Tech. Robert P. 
Bigelow, Ibn. (Rpt.—r1914-15.) Accessions, 
5842 (including 2832 pamphlets and maps) ; 
total, 121,711 volumes, 40,614 pamphlets and 
maps. The Crafts collection, consisting of 
634 volumes and 353 pamphlets, is not in- 
cluded in the accessions recorded, because the 
books have not yet been properly incorporated 
in the library. The total cost of maintaining 
the libraries of the Institute, exclusive of sal- 
aries, is $8120.65. This sum includes $6042.76 
for books and binding, and $1778.99 for 
periodicals. Interlibrary loan records show 
68 volumes lent and four borrowed. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph collection 
was enlarged by careful purchase, arrange- 
ments for its binding were made, and prepara- 
tion of the final dictionary catalog was begun. 


Dalton. A _ special article on the Dalton 
Library, with a view of the reading room, was 
printed in the Pittsfield Daily News, Sept. 9. 
There are at present over 11,000 volumes in 
the library, all of which lately have been re- 
cataloged, in alphabetical order, accessioned, 
classified, repaired, rebound and relabelled. 


The interior of the library has been rear- 
ranged and furnished with modern library 
equipment, making possible a thoro and busi- 
ness-like administration. 


Haverhill. Mayor Bartlett has received a 
check for $4750, which represents the bequest 
of the late Jonathan Eastman Pecker for the 
benefit of the Public Library. The bequest 
was for $5000, but the state legacy tax of 5 
per cent. had to be deducted. The income is 
to be expended annually in the purchase of 
New England, state, county, city and town his- 
tories, these books to be kept by themselves in 
an alcove to be known as the Jonathan E. 
Pecker alcove. 


Salem. The work of enlarging the gallery 
of the law library in this city has been fin- 
ished and accommodations have been provided 
for 15,000 additional volumes. The iron bal- 
cony has been extended so that full-sized book 
cases may be set there as below on the lower 
floor. Heretofore there have been shelves 
around the walls, but nothing more in the 
gallery. 


Wakefield. Wakefield citizens have begun 
a movement to erect a new building for the 
Beebe Town Library, which is now quartered 
in the Town Hall in insufficient room. An 
option has been secured on the Hickock- 
Mansfield lot at Main and Avon streets, and 
citizens will be asked to contribute to a fund 
for the erection of a library building. “A 
dollar a foot” will be the slogan of the cam- 
paign, as there are about 16,000 feet of land 
available, and the cost is $16,400, or $1000 less 
than the value. The town voted 
several years ago to purchase the site, but 
later rescinded the action. 


assessed 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence. Two recent bequests to the 
Providence Public Library are of interest. 
By the will of the late Newton D. Arnold, of 
Providence, the library receives the sum of 
$2500. Mr. Arnold had been a member of 
the board of trustees of the library from 1890 
until his death, a period of 26 years, The 
second bequest is made in the will of the late 
Miss Lyra Brown Nickerson, of Providence, 
by which the Providence Public Library shares 
with one other institution (the Rhode Island 
School of Design) the privilege of becoming 
the residuary legatee. As the amount thus to 
be divided is stated to be $3,000,000, this means 
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that the sum of $1,500,000 is to come to the 
library. Miss Nickerson’s deep interest in the 
library was plainly an inheritance from her 
father, the late Edward I. Nickerson, a Provi- 
dence architect. Mr. Nickerson was a trustee 
of the library for 30 years, from 1878 until his 
death in 1908, and secretary for 24 years, 
1884 to 1908. After her father’s death, in 
1908, Miss Nickerson at once made the library 
a gift of her father’s architectural library, 
valued at $5000, and followed it with a gift of 
$10,000, the annual income of which is used 
for additions to the collection. It is too early 
to be able to state how soon this bequest 
will be made available. Fortunately, no condi- 
tions are attached. 


CONNEC@TICUT 


Wilton. The Wilton Library, which for 
21 years has been maintained by the efforts 
of a small group of people, has now out- 
grown its accommodations in the studio of 
Henry G. Thomson, where it has been housed 
for some years. A fund for a permanent 
home, which has been accumulating, now 
amounts to $700, and there is a conditional 
promise of another $500. Mr. and Mrs. Tim- 
othy T, Merwin have offered the Library 
Association a site for a building on the Ridge- 
field road near the Congregational Church on 
condition that a building be begun within six 
months after the conveyance of the land. On 
August 21, the association, after thoroly in- 
vestigating all available sites, voted to accept 
the offer if sufficient funds can be raised. It 
is estimated that a suitable building will cost 
about $7500, including equipment. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 

Brooklyn. In the periodical room of the 
Montague branch of the Brooklyn Public 
Library a reader, who gave his name as Mor- 
ris Sherris, of 433 Hopkinson avenue, was 
recently observed acting in a suspicious man- 
ner. The attention of the assistant in charge 
was called to his behavior and, upon examina- 
tion, 80 clippings from 23 volumes of the 
Official Gazette of the United States Patent 
Office were found in his possession. In some 
cases several consecutive pages had been re- 
moved. In addition, a few clippings were 
found from unbound current magazines. 
Sherris was placed under arrest and upon ex- 
amination he stated that he was out of work 
and wished to prepare for a civil service 
examination. He was held for the Court 
of Special Sessions, where he pleaded guilty 
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and was sentenced to thirty days in the work 
house. The presiding justice stated that if it 
were not for the fact that it was his first 
offense and that he was but 21 years of age, 
he would have inflicted a more severe penalty. 


Kenmore. The Kenmore Public Library, 
located in the village hall, was closed for two 
weeks in September while alterations and im- 
provements were installed. There are now 
over 1000 books on the shelves, all donated 
by the people of Kenmore and friends in 
Buffalo. These books have been accessioned 
and cataloged by W. A. Morgan, of the Gros- 
venor Library of Buffalo. 


Lima. A gift of over 350 volumes of 
works of fiction, travel, history and reference, 
the most notable of the last named being a 
complete set of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
has been made to the Lima Public Library by 
Mrs. Jane Barnard Skinner, a resident of 
Lima in the early 7o’s. This is the largest 
gift from an individual the library has ever 
received, 

New York City, The children’s rooms in 
all the branches, which have been closed since 
July 8, were reopened Sept. 25. Brooklyn's 
children’s rooms also reopened on the same 
day. 


New York City. The Shakespeare exhibi- 
tion in the New York Public Library closed 
July 15, after being open three months and 
a half, during which time 55,263 people visited 
the exhibition room. 


New York City. The New York Public 
Library has a large collection of clippings 
relating to ex-Justice Hughes in its documents 
division. The clippings in filing cases and 
boxes were given to the library by Robert 
Fuller, secretary to Gov. Hughes, after the 
latter left Albany. They were stored in the 
stacks until last winter, when five people were 
put to work mounting them, 10 weeks being 
spent on the task. The result is a collection 
of over 20,000 mounts, arranged by subject, in 
pamphlet boxes. Under subject, they are ar- 
ranged chronologically. 


New York City. The August Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art notes an 
increase in the use of the books and photo- 
graphs in the museum’s library. Several hun- 
dred lantern slides have been made from illus- 
trations in books, and also a large number from 
the collection of photographs, to supply the 
needs of those who lecture outside of the 
museum. The large collection of exhibition and 
sales catalogs has proved of great value to 
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many, and the files of clippings obtained from 
various sources, started several years ago, have 
grown to large proportions and are of great 
usefulness. All of the Japanese prints be- 
longing to the museum are in the library, 
which is now in possession of 31,000 volumes 
and 40,000 photographs. 


New York City. A motion that the trustees 
of the Supreme Court Library of Kings 
County be asked to explain why the salaries 
of the librarians exceed the standard specifica- 
tions, has been carried by the city’s budget 
sub-committee. This was the first step on the 
part of the sub-committee toward a reduction 
of salaries fixed by the state law. According 
to the city’s rating these salaries are excessive, 
but they can be changed only by act of the 
legislature. The request from the library was 
for $9800, the statutory amount, and had to 
be approved. The librarian receives $4200 a 
year, the standard specifications being $1800 
to $2820; the assistant librarian gets $2500, 
the maximum standard specification being 
$1500. The Supreme Court Library, Queens, 
requested $3241, and received $2501, the same 
as for this year. 


New York City. The Municipal Reference 
Library has just completed plans for establish- 
ing a public health division in the Health 
Department Building, 139 Centre street. For 
years the Health Department has had a library, 
recently under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Public Health Education, but without a 
librarian in charge. That library will now 
be taken over by the Municipal Reference 
Library and developed to meet the special de- 
mands of the various bureaus of the depart- 
ment. While the new division will be con- 
ducted primarily for the officials and employes 
of the Health Department, it will be open to 
the general public for reference use. Follow- 
ing the general rule of the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library, material will be loaned only 
to persons on the payroll of the city. It is 
believed that this will be the only library in 
the city specializing on public health matters 
and open to the public. Miss Sarah N. Halli- 
day, librarian of the Lederle Laboratories, has 
been appointed assistant in immediate charge 
of the Public Health Division. 

NEW JERSEY 

Verona. The new Carnegie Library build- 
ing, for which a grant of $11,000 has been 
made, will stand on the southwest corner of 
Bloomfield and Montrose avenues on an ele- 
vated plot of ground 63 x 100 feet. The plans 
were drawn by Nelson & Van Wagenen, of 
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New York. The structure will be one-story, 
with a basement and an extension of 17 x 30 
feet in the rear. The architecture is of the 
classic colonial type, plain and dignified. The 
walls will be of dark red tapestry brick with 
a roof of slate, and the cornice and wall ex- 
terior of white. The stacks will have a capac- 
ity of about 10,000 volumes. It is expected to 
have the building completed early next year. 


Westfield. Oct. 2 is set for the reopening 
of the Free Public Library, which has been 
closed to the public this summer because of 
health regulations. During this enforced pe- 
riod of inactivity the library has been recata- 
loged. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Millersburg. Announcement is made that the 
$50,000 Johnson Public Library and Gymna- 
sium will be built next spring. Henry Jackson 
Johnson, who left the money for the library, 
came here in 1900 with $1000 and started a 
shoe factory. When he died in 1900 he was 
said to be a millionaire. He left $72,000 to 
the town to be used in building a memorial. 
The money has since grown to $100,000, half 
of which will be used in building and equip- 
ping the library and gymnasium. The remain- 
der will go into a maintenance fund. 


Pottsville. Both the Taxpayers’ Association 
and the Public Library Association claim vic- 
tory in an opinion rendered by Deputy At- 
torney General Keller as to the legality of 
appropriations of school funds to maintain a 
public library and the acceptance of an appro- 
priation from Carnegie Corporation. The 
Pottsville Library is owned by a corporation 
separate from the city government, and the 
Taxpayers’ Association claims that the property 
and books must be turned over to the city 
before any appropriations can be legally made 
by the school board. The proposition to make 
the Pottsville school directors members of the 
Library Association is legal, in the opinion of 
Mr. Keller. A Carnegie appropriation of 
$45,000 for a new building hinges on the 
library getting an appropriation from the 
school board for its maintenance. Every city 
in the state is affected by the ruling, as in it 
Deputy Attorney General Keller says: “The 
appropriation of moneys by a school district 
for the support of such a library, particularly 
where it is built and owned by the school 
district, and is in the control of the school 
district, thru a majority of the trustees, can- 
not be held to be a diversion of public funds 
simply because a minority of the board of 
trustees represents a corporation not for profit, 
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which generously contributes moneys for the 
aid and maintenance of the library carried on 
in the building owned by the school district.” 


MARYLAND 


Rockville. The Montgomery County Li- 
brary Association has been organized here and 
the County Board of Education has granted 
it the use of a little building on the Rockville 
High School grounds for headquarters. The 
annual dues of members have been fixed 
at $1. 


The South 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. The public writing desk which 
has been installed at the Public Library has 
proven a convenience to the patrons. All 
materials are provided free, and stamps to the 
amount of 10 cents can be bought there. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta. The formal reopening of Ogle- 
thorpe University, a Presbyterian institution 
at Milledgeville which suspended during the 
Civil War was held Sept. 20. Beginning 
again as a new institution, the university is 
handicapped on account of a lack of library 
facilities, and a book shower was planned as 
a feature of the opening, an appea! for books 
having been sent out not only to citizens of 
Atlanta, but also to friends and supporters 
all over the country. 


Atlanta. Power of appointment of notaries 
public for the State of Georgia was invested 
in the state librarian recently by passage of 
a bill in the legislature for this purpose. The 
librarian, says the bill, is to charge a fee of $2 
to each applicant, which fee is to be retained 
by the librarian as compensation. These no- 
taries may act in any county in the state, and 
their appointment under this act for the “State 
at Large” will be indicated in their official 
signature. 


The Central West 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor. Librarians of about 40 of the 
largest medical libraries in the United States 
met in this city June 13, as the guests of the 
University of Michigan. President Harry B. 
Hutchins gave the address of welcome. This 
was followed by papers on library procedure. 
Dr. A. S. Warthin made an address before 
the meeting, while a special luncheon was 
tendered the visitors by the board of regents. 
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Calumet. There are now 42,000 volumes, 
of which 5500 are in foreign langauges, in 
the Public Library of the Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Company. Newspapers and period- 
icals to the number of 250 are subscribed for, 
and some of the more popular ones are du- 
plicated from two to five times for circula- 
tion on a three-day time limit. There are 
8500 clippings classified and cataloged, cover- 
ing all subjects. Over 12,000 mounted pictures 
and 60 sets of Underwood Travel Tours are 
circulated. In September, 1915, there were 
9550 registered borrowers. 


Hancock. The Public School Library was 
organized about a year and a half ago, in 
charge of a trained librarian, and has continued 
to grow in popularity until now the library 
is open from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. There has 
also been an extension of privileges in the num- 
ber of books which may be drawn at one time. 
The library has been equipped with a set of 
stereoscopes and views which are used in the 
schools in connection with various courses of 
study. 


Marquette. The Northern State Normal 
School Library was moved into its quarters 
in the new Normal building on June 30, 1915. 
The reading room is 80 x 37 feet. The re- 
mainder of the library covers a floor space 
40 x 37 feet. There are 90 periodicals on 
file in the reading room and the library now 
contains 20,000 volumes, which have all been 
selected in the last fifteen years. The Moses 
Coit Tyler Library, which was presented to 
the school several years ago by citizens of 
Marquette, contains about 4000 volumes, and 
is especially rich in material on history and 
allied subjects. 

OHIO 


Negaunee. The library has been allotted 
three-quarters of the main floor of the new 
City Hall, and the new quarters contain a 
stack-room with provision for 22,000 volumes, 
a delivery and general work-room, librarian’s 
private office and a reading room, all on the 
main floor, while in the basement is a chil- 
dren’s story-hour and game room. The num- 
ber of volumes has reached the 10,000 mark 
and the circulation for the past four years 
has averaged 27,710 annually. 


Cleveland. On June 29 a competition was 
instituted by the Cleveland Public Library 
Board for the selection of an architect for the 
proposed public library building. The follow- 
ing architects were invited to compete: Allen 
& Collins, Boston; Abram Garfield, Cleve- 
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land; Holabird & Roche, Chicago; Hubbell & 
Benes, Cleveland; Robert D. Kohn, New 
York; John Russell Pope, New York; Edward 
Lippincott Tilton, New York; Walker & 
Weeks, Cleveland. The competition was to 
close on Sept. 28. The architectural adviser 
of the board is Prof. A, D. F. Hamlin, of 
Columbia University. A jury of five will be 
appointed to consider the plans, three by the 
Library Board and two by the competitors, in 
conjunction with the architectural adviser 
and the librarian. On Aug. 1, 4% per cent. 
bonds, to the amount of $2,000,000, were sold 
at a premium of $53,220, the purchasers being 
Harris, Forbes & Company, of New York. 
The proceeds are deposited as a building fund 
for the erection of the library building. 


Toledo. With the opening of the five new 
branch libraries next year, the present force 
of employes of the Public Library will be 
almost doubled. At least 20 new assistants 
will be needed to take care of the increased 
service, and a training class will be organized 
in October. 

INDIANA 


Bellevue. The trustees of Lyme, Thompson, 
and York townships have appropriated $250 
for each township, to provide the privilege of 
use of the Bellevue Public Library for both 
the townspeople and the schools in three town- 
ships. Boxes of 100 volumes will be sent to 
each school. 


Bloomington, Construction of the $31,000 
Carnegie Library building will be begun this 
fall. The library is to be located on a lot 
purchased from the city school board at Wash- 
ington and Sixth streets. 


ILLINOIS 


Aledo. The new township library was for- 
mally opened to the public Saturday, Sept. 9. 
The occasion also included the dedication of 
the new library building, the gift of the Car- 
negie Corporation. In the afternoon there 
were two story hours for the children, con- 
ducted by Miss Mary Bostwick Day. The eve- 
ning exercises consisted of a historical sketch 
by Mr. Hebel, chairman of the building com- 
mittee, and the dedicatory address by W. J. 
Graham, state representative. Miss Day came 
last upon the program and emphasized partic- 
ularly township extension work. The library 
opens with 2000 new, well-chosen books, which 
have been classified and cataloged by Miss 
Day. Mrs. Flora Winger has been appointed 
librarian. 


Evanston. The Northwestern University 
Library, and not Illinois University, was the 
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recipient of the gift of ninety-eight volumes 
from Albert M. Todd, noted in our Septem- 
ber issue. 


The Northwest 


WISCONSIN 


Oshkosh. The State Board of Normal 
School Regents, at its meeting in August, au- 
thorized the state engineer to proceed with 
advertising for bids for the library or the 
second unit of the new State Normal School 
in this city. Plans and specifications were 
approved by the regents at the same meeting. 
Van Rine & Degallak, of Milwaukee, are 
architects of the proposed building. 


MINNESOTA 

Virginia. The city council has given $2000 
to the library board to equip and maintain a 
downtown reading room for the lumberjacks. 
It is open day and night, and an average of 
twelve guests spend the night, sleeping on 
benches loaned by the park board. The room 
is plentifully supplied with magazines and 
newspapers. 


IOWA 


Greenfield. The new Carnegie library will 
be dedicated Nov. 1, if the present plans of 
the library board do not miscarry. The board 
plans to spend $300 on its first instalment of 
books, and the state will send a collection of 
100 books every six months. 


Mount Ayr. The contract for the new 
$8000 Carnegie Library has been let. The 
building will be one story and basement, 30 x 52 
feet. Plans were drawn by Frank E. Weth- 
erell, of Des Moines. 


Oskaloosa F, P. L. Eleanor M. Faweett, 
Ibn. (12th ann. rpt.—yr. ending Dec, 31, 1915.) 
Accessions 1166; withdrawals 1075; total 
11,336. Total registrations 2982 (population 
10,000). Circulation 58,355, an increase of 13,- 
354 over 1914. Increase in circulation over 
1905 was 86 per cent.; in expenditure, 66 per 
cent. An increase of one-half mill in the tax 
levy is noted in the report, but the total in- 
come of the library is not stated. Total ex- 
penditures, $4685.76. 


Red Oak. The library was advertised in the 
historical pageant by a float bearing a table at 


which eight children were seated, reading. 
The trimmings were green and white, and let- 
tering on the white blankets of the horses and 
several attractive posters called attention to 
the library and its resources. 
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NEBRASKA 


Omaha. One of the large study rooms in 
the Central High School has been remodeled 
for library use. Large study tables and new 
chairs and rugs have been installed, and the 
hook collection has been enlarged. Miss Zora 
Shields, formerly a teacher in English litera- 
ture, is in charge. 


Ravenna. Negotiations have been begun 
with the Carnegie Corporation, which it is 
hoped may result in a grant for a new build- 
ing. The city council has placed an ordinance 
appropriating $900 for maintenance of the in- 
stitution on its first reading, and Frank 
Howard has offered to donate a site for the 
building, opposite the new high school build- 
ing. 

The Southwest 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City. Two new branch libraries have 


been opened in the Kensington and the Mark 
Twain schools, with 2000 books in each. 


St. Louis. The August Bulletin of the St. 
Louis Public Library was prepared jointly by 
the library and the City Club. A. B. Chapin, 
of the St. Louis Republic, was requested to 
make a cover design embodying his idea of the 
relations between the city and the two institu- 
tions. The resulting figure, with a “Forward” 
motto, portrays St. Louis in coat of mail, with 
the sword of the City Club in his right hand 
and the Library torch held high in his left. 


St. Louis P. L. Arthur E. Bostwick, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending April 30, 1916.) The library 
now contains 443,911 volumes, including 37,642 
unaccessioned books, mostly duplicates. Of 
these, 332,245 are in the central building. Its 
active registered users number 104,813, a gain 
of 4006. It has circulated for home use dur- 
ing the year covered by this report 1,832,272 
volumes, an increase of 142,235 over the pre- 
ceding year. Of these, 913,073 were distributed 
from the branches, 209,348 from delivery sta- 
tions, and 303,315 by means of traveling libra- 
ries. Children borrowed 923,663 volumes. In 
addition, 346,047 volumes of supplementary 
reading, usually in sets of thirty, were issued 
to schools. These were used many million 
times, but they have been counted as one 
“library use” each. The use of books read in 
playgrounds amounted to 361. Formerly all 
use of this kind was reckoned with the home 
issue and would raise it to 2,178,319. Volumes 
read in the central and branch library build- 
ings numbered 803,986, so far as they could 
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be counted. The staff, including members of 
the training class, now numbers 260 persons 
(103 men and 157 women), of whom 83 are 
engaged in general work (10 in administration, 
35 in ordering and cataloging, 7 in registration 
work, 30 in bindery and mending, and 1 in 
telephone work) ; 24 are chiefs of departments 
or branch librarians (5 included above) ; there 
are 61 assistants, 9 clerks, 18 messengers, 18 
night assistants, 5 engineers and firemen, 37 
janitors, and 10 apprentices. Reclassification 
of the library continues. On April 30, the 
total number of volumes in the Decimal Classi- 
fication had been increased to 286,526, of which 
60,476 were in branches. Of this total, 120,086 
in the central library and 35,785 in branches 
had been reclassified, the remainder having 
been put directly into the Decimal Classifica- 
tion on being received in the library. The 
music classification was finished. Philology 
was also finished and Education is in progress 
Use of auditoriums continued great. During 
the year 438 organizations used the rooms, 377 
at branch libraries. At central 686 meetings 
were held, and at branches 3263, a total of 
3949, or 132 more than were held last year. 
The limit has probably been nearly reached, 
with only 15 rooms available. A training class 
of 12 members was graduated in June, and 
another class of 12 began its course of in- 
struction in October. A catalog of the books 
in the library in American Braille was made, 
in Braille, and a copy sent to all the readers 
of American Braille in the state. The collec- 
tion of music scores now numbers 2886 vol 

umes, and its circulation for the year was 4463 
issues, against 3329 last year. Neither of these 
records includes piano rolls; they refer only 
to bound volumes. Sheet music is not circu- 
lated. In December, 1915, about 500 perfo- 
rated rolls for mechanical piano players were 
added to the collection by gift, making 730 of 
these, which were circulated 4231 times in the 
first four months of 1916. The classroom 
libraries now number 158 collections and a 
total of 7500 volumes, used in 45 schools. 
Branch libraries, including the two sub- 
branches and the Municipal Reference Branch 
in the City Hall, now number nine. They 
shelve 114,051 books and have circulated 913,- 
073 volumes during the year, or 53.9 per cent 

of the library’s total home issue. There are 
68 stations, 61 being delivery stations only. 

Total receipts $463,767.47; expenditures $265,- 
964,91, including $49,098.91 for books, $4221.42 
for periodicals, $21,038.61 for binding, and 
$121,356.14 for salaries for library service. 
Following the custom of recent years, the last 
half of the report is devoted to an extended 
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review of the work of one department, and 
under the title, “New books for old,” Mary E. 
Wheelock, chief of the binding department, 
describes the establishment of the library bind- 
ery and the different processes carried on 
there, the whole being freely illustrated. 


KANSAS 


Lawrence. At the regular meeting of the 
library board an attempt was made to foresee 
the demands that will be made upon the city 
library during the next twenty years, and to 
meet them by extensive plans for improvement 
and extension, The plans being tentatively 
considered by members of the board include 
the provision of more reading rooms for the 
public, both adults and children, the extension 
of the stack rooms, and the addition of a com- 
mittee or directors’ room, which the library 
building does not at present include. It is 
possible that the increased needs for room will 
make necessary the addition of another story 
to the building. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City. Carnegie P. L. (Rpt—yr. 
ending Je. 30, 1916.) Accessions 1826; with- 
drawn 478; total 25,774. New registration 
1953; total 26,090. Receipts $8840; expendi- 
tures $8840, including $1970.64 for books, 
$339.61 for periodicals, $417 for binding, and 
$3950 for salaries for library service. 


The Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 
Kelso. A library association has been formed 
here, and committees on ways and means, 
social work, story hour, and publicity have 
been appointed. B. F. Paul, the president of 
the association, will act temporarily as libra- 
rian. Many books have been given for the 
library, which will be opened to the public in 
a short time. 
CALIFORNIA 


Bayliss. The Carnegie Corporation has made 
an appropriation of $4000 for a community 
library building, and plans have been drawn 
and approved. All that now stands in the way 
of the actual beginning of construction work 


is a deed to the site. Some years ago the 
S. V. I. Company donated a three-acre tract 
for this purpose. The deed was not made out 
to the community, however, and in course of 
time the company went into liquidation and 
with its properties was taken over by the 
Superior California Farm Lands Company. 
This company has been asked for a deed to the 
land, and has promised to attend to the matter. 
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Los Angeles. The Sons of the Revolution 
in the state of California, with headquarters 
in this city, are anxious to have their library 
known as the “repository of the Southwest” 
for historical, biographical and genealogical 
publications, manuscripts, records, etc. The 
library already contains much valuable refer- 
ence material, and is being increasingly used. 
A separate building for the society, with ample 
library and museum facilities, has been pro- 
posed, and suggestive plans have been prepared 
by Arthur Burnett Benton, a member of the 
society. 


Los Angeles. Plans for a public library 
building at Olive and Fifth streets, presented 
to the City Planning Association by Mrs. Louis 
Carlton Harmon, of the library board, were 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of the or- 
ganization, Aug. 23. The plan provides for 
the erection of a building—300 by 200 feet— 
on the west side of Olive street at Fifth. The 
plan suggests a four-sided building, sightly at 
all angles, extending from a widened Fifth 
street south, the building and grounds taking 
in as much of the block as is not now occu- 
pied by the Pacific Mutual. Westward the 
property extends to Grand avenue. As planned, 
the building will face Fifth street, and the 
slight slant in the hill there will allow of ter- 
raced lawns on this frontage. The scheme 
allows of a liberal parking and a passage to 
the south, running from Olive to Grand avenue. 


Madera. The Russ house site, opposite the 
court house, has been purchased for the new 
Carnegie Library. A grant of $12,500 has been 
made by Carnegie Corporation for the build- 
ing, and before the money is available the 
usual pledge must be given that “the bilding 
the plans call for, with indispensable furniture 
and fixtures, wil be erected complete and redy 
to occupy, including architect’s fee, within the 
$———._ promist.” The building desired for 
Madera will cost about $1500 more than the 
grant, and consequently this pledge has not 
yet been made. 


Santa Rosa. The library of Colonel James 
W. Oates, recently presented to the city, con- 
tains about 500 volumes, including history, 
fiction, and bound magazines. 


Susanville. The Montocola Club has pre- 
vailed upon the supervisors to furnish a lot 
for a Carnegie Library, if a grant for its erec- 
tion can be secured. The supervisors have 
offered a portion of the courthouse square 
for the building, but it may not be accepted 
on account of its distance from Main street. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 


ADVERTISING, Liprary. See also Moving Pic- 

tures; Signs 

A library float which attracted much atten- 
tion in a boosters’ day parade held in Hunting- 
ton, Ind., is described in Library Occurrent. 
On a big wagon with a driver in a silk hat 
and white coat large picture bulletins were 
placed. The pictures were such as would be 
appropriate to the following words, printed 
in the blackest of black ink: “The library has 
books for the farmer”; “Learn about poultry 
at the library” ; “He cries for library books.” 

In the float a group of small children dressed 
in white sat around a little library table, and 
a bulletin on either side of the float asked, 
“These children use the library—do you?” At 
each end of the float were older girls with 
books, sofa pillows, tennis rackets, etc., and 
bulletins reading: “Books for vacation” and 
“Read library books on your vacation.” Other 
bulletins gave library statistics. The wagon 
was decorated with green and white crépe 
paper and plumes, and draped in white cheese- 
cloth. The horses wore white muslin blankets 
and plumes. The cost for this decorative 
material was about $s. 


The Colorado Library Association believes 
in publicity for its own benefit as well as for 
the information and instruction of the public 
in a library's needs and uses. In the Occa- 
sional Leaflet for July, published by the asso- 
ciation and sent to every library in the state, 
the following advertisement appears: 


The Colorado Library Association 


Stands for Better Libraries for Colorado 

It wants and is entitled to the support and co-opera- 
tion of every person engaged or interested in library 
work in Colorado. Get in the swim! The water’s 
fine! Pay your dues! 

Head Librarians, $1.50 
All Others, $1.00 

ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS. See Advertising, 
Library 


Boarps, Lisrary. See Trustees 


Buttorncs, Lrprary. See Lighting; Stacks, 
Book 


CATALOGING 
In recataloging the Massachusetts State 
Library it has been found essential to have 


current library literature 


the work well systematized, and the processes 
are described in the 1915 report of the libra- 
rian, C. F. D. Belden, as follows: 

“Books as needed by each cataloger are 
brought from shelves and the old index- 
sized cards, if such exist, are removed from 
the catalog by tracings found only in the 
book. These, with the Library of Congress 
card, if found in the depository file, are put 
into a folder double the size of a catalog 
card. It was found that greater speed could 
be gained if the work of recording the in- 
formation was separated from that which de- 
termines what shall be recorded. By means 
of this folder such a division of labor is 
effected. 


Facsimile of Folder. 


Call No. Author’s full name 


Joint Author 


Title (partial title) 


Edition, translation, etc. 


Date, etc. Series 


Subject headings 


Analytics 


Cross references 


STATE LIBRARY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Note—Indicate title, editor, translator cards to 
be made by underlying names. 


“On this folder is recorded, under the 
proper heading, the classification, form of en- 
try, bibliographic data, subject headings, analy- 
tics and cross references which the cataloger 
considers will render the book most valuable 
to its varied users. This folder is revised 
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with the book, after which the book is sent 
to the shelves at once, and its shelf-list com- 
pleted and filed. The ordering and completing 
of Library of Congress cards, or typing of 
cards, can be done from this folder, and here 
the persons who specialize on the exact form 
of recording the information—the typtsts and 
proofreaders—take up the work. They alone 
are accountable for keeping the catalog uni- 
form in expression, and are, therefore, far 
more than copyists, for they must know much 
of the form detail of cataloging. All such 
decisions they undertake to carry out, and the 
catalogers are freed from these details. By 
using a unit form of card this is possible, 
even when cards are typed. This plan de- 
velops two lines of responsibility, and as the 
powers of individuals become apparent they 
are assigned as nearly as practicable to the 
most difficult work for which each is capable. 
An effort is made to have an understudy in 
every case, and to add to the staff, when neces- 
sary, persons fitted for whatever line is falling 


hehind 


CLASSIFICATION—SYSTEMS OF 


The July number of the Bodleian Quarterly 
Record contains the first instalment of an 
article on “Bodleian press-marks in relation 
to classification.” During the three hundred 
years of the Bodleian Library’s history many 
methods of classification and shelf-notation 
have been in use for periods of varying 
length. As each in turn was limited to cur- 
rent accessions, leaving earlier systems un- 
changed, the library offers an unusual field 
for the study of classification methods. The 
classification of manuscripts, and of classes of 
literature, which were for many years omitted 
from the schemes of classification, and of 
special collections will be dismissed with brief 
notice. Up to within a few years the books 
have always been separated according to size, 
but aside from that common feature, the his- 
tory of Bodleian classification can be roughly 
divided into three periods. The first (1602- 
1789) is called that of “classification by facul- 
ties”; the second (a, 1789-1823; b, 1824-60), 
when subject division was entirely ignored, 
that of “numerical sequence”; the third (a, 
1861-83; b, 1883 to the present), that of “de- 
tailed subject classification by numbers,” which 
began with a small division of subjects, was 
expanded a few years later, and increased 
almost a thousandfold in 1883. The first two 
periods form the theme of the first paper. 


Ciuss. See Reading circles 
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Exuisits. Sce Pictures—Exhibits of ; Photo- 
graphs—Exhibits of 


EXTENSION worK, Liprary. See Rural com- 
munities, Library work in; Traveling libra- 
ries 


FINANCE, Liprary. See Taxation for libraries 


Fioats. See Advertising, Library 
InpEX—To poetry, See Poetry index 


LANTERN SLIDES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 

Teachers, students, and others seeking pho- 
tographs and lantern slides for study or illus- 
tration frequently do not know what sources 
of such material are open to them in New 
York City. Of special interest to them, there- 
fore, will be the following facts which were 
recently secured by the secretary of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and published in the 
museum Bulletin: 

“Photographs and lantern slides of the his- 
tory of New York from 1850 to 1900 are 
accessible to the public at the New York His- 
torical Society, 170 Central Park West; of 
the history of New York and of local govern- 
ment at the rooms of the City History Club, 
105 W. 4oth street, where they may also be 
rented at three cents each; and of the proper- 
ties under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Bridges at its office in the Municipal Build- 
ing during business hours. There are no lan- 
tern slides in the possession of the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, but 
its collection of photographs, chiefly of land- 
scapes in various parts of the country, may be 
inspected, and may be borrowed free of charge 
by persons introduced by the museum thru its 
secretary. 

“Columbia University’s collection of 18,000 
photographs is available for study in the Li- 
brary of the Architectural Department to 
students or other persons who are suitably 
recommended. By permission of the head of 
the department of Latin and Greek of Hunter 
College, photographs and lantern slides of 
Greek and Roman antiquities and of scenes 
in Greece, Italy, and Sicily may be seen any 
school day, and arrangements may be made 
for borrowing them. The private collection 
of lantern slides of buildings, grounds, etc., 
belonging to Professor Bristol of New York 
University may be seen and borrowed by re- 
sponsible persons on application to him. 

“In the circulation department of the New 
York Public Library, there is a picture collec- 
tion of 20,000 covering a great variety of sub- 
jects, which may be borrowed from branch 
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libraries on the same terms as books; and in 
the reference department are more than 4000 
photographs of Italian painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. 

“At the rooms of the National Sculpture 
Society, 215 W. 57th street, photographs of 
the work of members of the society and some 
lantern slides of American sculpture are also 
available except during the summer months.” 


LIBRARIANS AND ASSISTANTS—TRAINING OF 
See Summer schools; Teacher-librarians, 
Training of 

Lipraries. See Prison libraries; Typograph- 
ical libraries; University libraries. 


—SpecIAL cottections. See Lantern slides 


and photographs. 

Liprary BoARDS. See Trustees 

LOAN DEPARTMENT. See Readers, Rules for— 
Number of books 


Motion pictures. See Moving pictures. 


MovING PICTURES 

The work done by libraries in California 
was graphically shown at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in a moving-picture film, This film, 
shown in the Education Building at the ex- 
position, in an adjoining theater, and a du- 
plicate shown at the San Diego Exposition, 
occupied an hour, and covered all phases of 
California library work—the delivery desk 
of a large city library, the distribution by 
automobile of a box of books to a farmer's 
family from the top of a convenient stump, 
story hours, work with jails, desert scenes 
where cowboys dash up on their ponies, a 
multitude of forms of conveyance and hous- 
ing of books in all sorts of locations. Schools, 
country stores, windmills, barber shops, pri- 
vate houses, banks, churches, and a great 
many more places where little county library 
deposits were housed, made the film one of 
great variety and interest. Since the exposi- 
tion closed the film has been cut up and made 
into twenty-minute reels. One of these is 
shown in Los Angeles, one is at the Cali- 
fornia State Library, one went to China for 
use with the American Library Association 
material there, and one is in the possession 
of the California Library Association. Less 
cumbersome than the whole hour run, these 
films are even more interesting to the ordi- 
nary observer. 


MUSEUM MATERIAL 


*"Twixt library and museum. Arthur E. 
Bostwick. Pub. Libs., Jl, 1916. p. 208-300. 
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“The whole difference between a library 
and a museum is a physical difference rather 
than one of either object or method.” De- 
scriptive and illustrative material is to be 
found in both; a text with illustrations be- 
longs in a library and specimens with labels 
in a museum. “When descriptive treatises 
are shelved in connection with the specimens, 
as in some modern museums, we have an ex- 
pansion of the label into the book; and the 
museum, in this one particular at least, crosses 
the dividing line between it and the library. 
. « . Similarly, the library may occasionally 
cross the line in the other direction without 
incurring blame.” 

The first step is taken by the library toward 
the boundary line between it and the museum 
when the plates which are the library’s “speci- 
mens” are kept separately in a portfolio in- 
stead of being bound into a book. Separate 
plates are very convenient and are so highly 
estimated by some librarians that they break 
up valuable books in order to remove the 
plates. A further step is taken toward the 
museum when specimens are created by clip- 
ping and mounting book material—largely 
plates from books, magazines or papers. The 
passage here from the picture to the object 
seems almost negligible, and few librarians, 
whose collections include treatises on textiles 
with colored plates, will hesitate to supple- 
ment them with mounted specimens of the 
actual textiles. Though within the boundary 
between library and museum, this kind of 
material is peculiarly adapted to library ex- 
hibit. Botany specimens and historical ma- 
terial—old programs, railroad tickets, menus 
—are among the many instances of interest- 
ing library specimens. This kind of material 
resembles that utilized by museums in that 
its value is so often a group-value possessed 
by the combination rather than by any one 
in itself. The best way to collect such ma- 
terial is to gather miscellaneous related ma- 
terial in quantity and then sort the whole 
mass at once. 

When museum material is adaptable to li- 
brary use, the library is justified in using it. 
The boundary region between library and 
museum may be occupied by either, but should 
not be occupied by both. 


MUSIC ROLL EXCHANGE 

“Several libraries in Indiana own collec- 
tions of music rolls for piano players, but 
not so many libraries, if indeed any other 
libraries, have such an exchange library as has 
been started at Mooresville,” says an item in 
the Library Occurrent for July. “Any owner 
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of a piano player, by donating at least 
three rolls for six months, is entitled to 
borrow from the collection two rolls for a 
period of two weeks. At the end of six 
months, the rolls are returned to the owners, 
who, if they wish to continue as borrowers, 
must lend three other rolls for six months. 
This plan is working well and is pleasing the 
patrons.” 


Puotrocrapus. See also Lantern slides and 


photographs 


—EXHIBITS OF 

Amateur photography exhibit. Lottie M. 
Ingram. Wis. Lib. Bull., N., 1915. p. 320-321. 

An exhibit of amateur photography was 
held in the South Branch Library of Racine 
“to interest the old readers in something dif- 
ferent, and to attract new readers to the 
library.” 

The exhibit which was held late in Septem- 
ber, was first announced in the early summer 
by a poster. “The public responded so well 
to the call for pictures that all available space 
was used. The prints were mounted on large 
sheets of dark gray paper, and these in turn 
made a frieze around the walls of the 


basement reading room, The pictures were 
grouped according to exhibitor rather than 


by subject, as the subjects varied so widely. 
There were vacation pictures from Montana 
and Arizona, but those showing the beauty 
spots of Racine were not the least interesting. 
... Interior views and moonlight scenes com- 
pared favorably with the others. A special 
exhibit was composed of pictures of Racine 
taken over twenty years ago. Another ex- 
hibit was made up entirely of baby portraits. 
; It was originally planned to hold the 
exhibit for three days only, but it served 
its purpose so well that it was continued three 
days longer.” 


PicturEs—EXHIBITS OF 

A series of exhibits showing the scenery 
and art of countries of interest to many resi- 
dents of New Haven was displayed in the 
New Haven Public Library during the sum- 
mer months. Photographs, colored prints 
and illustrations of Italy, Germany, Ireland, 
Scotland, England, Canada, Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Japan, China, the Balkans, Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey were shown. Each set 
remained on view about ten days and was 
placed as follows: General views, in the de- 
livery room; Photographs of architecture and 
reproductions of paintings, in the art room; 
Pictures of interest to children, in the juvenile 
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department. All residents of New Haven 
who formerly lived in the countries selected 
were especially invited to visit the exhibitions 
while they were on view. 


PoETRY INDEX 

The Cleveland Public Library has a card 
index of poetry including between 9000 and 
10,000 entries. It covers poems in Current 
Literature (and Current Opinion), and the 
Speaker. There are some entries from other 
sources, the result of occasional “finds,” and 
one or two bits of minor indexing, e.g., Kip- 
ling’s works, but the bulk of the index is 
made up of poems in Current Literature. 


PRISON LIBRARIES 

“If the library is acknowledged to be a 
distinct department of the prison and is 
manned with a competent officer who can de- 
vote much time to the work,” said Miss Miriam 
E. Carey in an address before the Minnesota 
Academy of Social Science [printed in part in 
Public Libraries for July, 1916, p. 317], “he 
can give the prisoners who are to go out a 
helping hand toward the acquiring of a taste 
for good books which will perhaps divert them 
from temptations saloonward and lead them 
to libraries instead. And to the men who 
must remain behind the bars for most of their 
lives he can show that the ‘mind a kingdom 

The prisoner’s craving at first is for diver- 
sion and that part of the library’s service to 
prisoners is very important. But after a time 
many a man will set himself to get an educa- 
tion by liberal reading and studying. There 
is an enormous use of newspapers and maga- 
zines but occasionally there is found a well 
worn copy of such books as Jowett’s transla- 
tion of Plato’s Dialogues or the life of Adoni- 
ram Judson. 

“The library should be a powerful educa- 
tional factor, but to make it so is as difficult 
as to make hare pie, for which you remember 
the first requisite is to catch the hare. First, 
the library must contain not only the very 
best, but enough of the second best and of 
the simpler sorts of literature to provide 
something for the man at every stage of his 
progress, This involves a librarian trained 
to the work to give direction to the library 
affairs. But even an accomplished specialist 
could not be entirely successful without the 
help of assistants chosen from among the 
men, for they know the prisoner’s viewpoint. 
There should be personal visits from cell to 
cell and direct guidance given in the choice 
of books.” 
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PLAYER PIANO ROLLS. See Music roll exchange 
Reapers, Rutes FoR—NUMBER OF BOOKS 

Adults are now allowed to take four books 
at a time on one card from the New Haven 
Public Library. In the case of books or 
magazines in special demand only one may be 
taken, but a reader taking one new novel may 
take also from one to three older novels. 
Certain non-fiction books may also have to be 
restricted. 


READING 

Reading for joy: its part in education. Paul 
M. Paine. N. Y. Libs., F., 1916. p. 51-55. 

“The complete public library as I under- 
stand it is the agency for the spread of un- 
required reading and it provides this reading 
for those who have just begun to read, for 
those who are struggling with the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, 
for those who are reading for advanced de- 
grees, and for those who have reached the 
time when they can regard the book neither 
as an obstacle nor as a step to the heights 
of learning, but as a friend, a companion, an 
inspiration.” 

Since there are no examinations in a library, 
there is a lack of definite, tangible results, but 
no one who realizes the value of the printed 
page can think meanly of the job which is 
sending thousands of good books into homes 
each year. The library fills a place which 
cannot be filled to advantage by the school; 
it is the great agent of promoting good read- 
ing. It gives to the reader the books he 
reads for joy. They are the books of cul- 
ture, they bestow not mere knowledge, but 
give wisdom, “and there is no book of this 
sort that is not a book of imagination.” 

That libraries circulate trashy novels is a 
common accusation. It is true that they cir- 
culate novels, and it is also true that the 
best book for most adult readers is a good 
novel. To the charge that the novels are not 
standard there are two answers. The first is 
that novels of greatest circulation are those 
universally accepted as standard. The second 
is a counter question, “What do we mean 
by standard fiction?” In the face of a variety 
of suggested standards, it would seem best to 
set our own standards, to choose those books 
which deal‘with things that may never have 
happened, but which are essentially true. 


READING CIRCLES 
A note on library readings. L. Stanley Jast. 
Lib. Assn. Rec., Feb., 1916. p. 53-62. 
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The library reading is a new development, 
complementary to the lecture. Books may he 
popularized by reading from them as well as 
by talking about them. Volcanoes, seemingly 
an intractable topic, were made interesting by 
a series of extracts in chronological order 
from writers ranging from the two Plinys to 
Heilprin. 

A lecture on a Shakespeare play was fol- 
lowed at Croydon by a public reading of the 
play. Some readings are given entirely by one 
person, but as a rule several people form a 
group of readers. The change of voice pre- 
vents any tendency to monotony. 

Specimen programs of readings are in- 
cluded in an appendix to Mr. Jast’s note. On 
deals with the stories and poems of Kipling, 
another treats “The Englishman in the Alps” 
in poetry and prose, a third consists of scenes 
from Hardy’s epic-drama, “The Dynasts.” 


REFERENCE WORK 

The theory of reference work. W. W. 
Bishop, Bull. of the A. L. A., Jl, 1915 (Pro- 
ceedings of the Berkeley conference), p. 134- 
139. Also reprinted as separate pamphlet 

Reference work, as understood in this paper, 
is any service rendered by a librarian in aid 
of research, but it is not research itself. The 
reference librarian is an interpreter of the 
library to the public; he reveals not what he 
himself has created, but all that has been 
gathered, listed, arranged, and shelved for the 
reader's benefit. 

The term “reference books” has changed 
in meaning. The former connotation was 
restricted to books of encyclopedic charac- 
ter; it now extends to all books which are 
placed at the convenience of reference workers 
and readers in reading rooms. The term 
“reference libraries” is used to designate 
libraries which primarily aid in specialized, 
advanced research. 

Beside assigning a suitable person to the 
reference desk there must be assurance of 
continuity of work. Reference work demands 
a policy on the part of the librarian and a 
definite plan of the means to be employed in 
following it. As it is impossible for any 
one person to have special knowledge on the 
wide variety of subjects dealt with in refer- 
ence work, the reference librarian acts as a 
guide not only to the books, but also to the 
library’s resources in personnel. The policy 
will differ according to the nature and extent 
of the library. There are three sorts of de- 
mands in ordinary reference work: 

1. Inquiry for  historico-literary 
tion. 


informa- 
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2. Inquiry about present-day conditions in 
social and economic fields. 

3. Inquiry in special fields of knowledge. 

Altho the librarian should not absorb 
all inquiries, he should sift inquiries, so 
as to recognize those which are answer- 
able by encyclopedias, which by special 
books, and those which should be referred to 
a specialist in the subject. To accomplish 
this sifting tact, memory, knowledge of the 
resources at hand, and experience are the 
greatest assets of a librarian. 

Included within the theory of reference 
work are the tools of the librarian. His 
emergency tools are dictionaries, indexes, 
compends of statistics, recent bibliographies, 
directories, etc. His next line of help is the 
general catalog of the library which should 
therefore be conveniently placed. Last come 
the reference books of the reference room, 
open to readers, but peculiarly the tools of 
the librarian. 

We are but beginning to see the possibilities 
of useful service rendered the community by 
reference libraries. The passive attitude, po- 
litely responsive to demands, but creating 
none, should be abandoned; the non-recreative 
side of library work should be exploited and 
stores of books should be gathered against 
a future need. The keynote of reference 
work possibilities is specialization—acquisi- 
tion in special fields, development of special 
clientele, and specialized service. 

The theory of work of the general “refer- 
ence librarian” is “service, quiet, self-effacing, 
but not passive or unheeding. To make books 
useful, and more used—this is his aim. This 
aim and this theory are alike honored in any 
gathering of librarians.” 


RURAL COMMUNITIES, LIBRARY WORK IN 
Library growth in villages and rural dis- 
tricts. N. Y. Libs., F., 1916. p. 43-46. 
Editorial. The rural libraries are far from 
an equality with city libraries in book privi- 
leges. With over 25 per cent. of the popula- 
tion they have but 12 per cent. of the library 
circulation and 10 per cent. of the total library 
income. But considering the growth of cities 
in many respects and the stationary condition 
of country wealth and population, the recent 
growth of rural libraries is perhaps more 
significant than that for the cities. “Libraries 
of the state outside cities have to-day from 
four to eight times more of resources than 
twenty years ago, and in the last ten years 
have gained more in material equipment, in 
public support and circulation than in the 
whole previous history of the state.” The 
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growth may be attributed to the following 
forces: 

1. The simple logic of the library movement 
which is the same for all public utilities. 

2. Advance in schools and _ educational 
methods, which has given an added stimulus 
toward the application of this logic. 

3. Women’s awakened sense of social re- 
sponsibility 

4. Marked development in public spirit. 

5. Benefit received by rural libraries from 
national, state, and local library associations. 

6. The development of modern library 
science as represented and advanced by li- 
brary schools. 

7. Gifts to village 
persons in cities, 

8. The direct and organized effort of the 
state, represented in the library law of 1892, 
to encourage, aid and direct in the establish- 
ment of local libraries, as it had long been 
doing for free schools. 

“The object of the state, in its legislation 
and activities in this field, has been, of course, 
purely educational and moral, the enrichment 
of life through the diffusion of good litera- 
ture.” Over 3,000,000 approved books were 
distributed in rural homes during 1915 at a 
cost of less than one cent of state money 
for each volume. “But in addition to this 
direct educational service, these libraries have 
brought out of private possession into free 
public service, property in the form of build- 
ings, sites and endowments, amounting to 
$3,678,605. These libraries, many if not 
most of which have been brought into being 
thru the stimulus thus provided, have en- 
riched the public with property eight times 
greater than all that the state has contributed.” 


libraries from wealthy 


In a most interesting report for the commit- 
tee on libraries of the Woman’s Educational 
Association, Miss Mary Morison, the chair- 
man, makes some interesting notes on the 
books which will and will not circulate in 
the small towns to which the association sends 
its libraries. 

“A city librarian, laying down the law for 
purchase of books said of course in the 
country he should purchase books on agricul- 
ture,” she writes. “He was promptly told 
by the country librarians present that it was 
a needless expense, as they would not read 
them. This can be borne out by our statis- 
tics, when ‘Farm accounting,’ ‘Rural Denmark,’ 
‘Home waterworks,’ ‘Beginnings in agricul- 
ture,’ ‘Principle of rural economics,’ ‘Construc- 
tion of dwelling houses,’ and ‘Common sense 
of the milk question,’ come back unread. The 
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‘History of the telephone’ was provided with 
a note saying that it was ‘As thrilling as any 
romance,’ but no one was to be taken in by 
that honeyed phrase. The ‘Life of Samuel 
Barrows,’ ‘Autobiography of Admiral Dewey,’ 
‘Beginnings in electricity,’ ‘Panama gateway,’ 
McClure’s ‘Autobiography,’ Rihbany’s ‘Far 
journey,’ Stewart's ‘Letters of a woman home- 
steader,” met with a _ similar fate. We 
promptly provided the best books on the war, 
but they were hardly touched, and one libra- 
rian begged that no more be sent. Favorite 
books are Eleanor Porter's ‘Miss Billy,’ Bertha 
Runkle’s ‘Scarlet rider,’ Oppenheim’s ‘Havoc,’ 
Rex Beach's ‘Ne’er-do-well,’ Curtis’s ‘Woman 
from Wolverton,’ and Webster’s ‘Daddy-long- 
legs.’ Altsheler, Holman Day, and McCutch- 
eon are names to conjure with. The children 
are much the same. Five books of the handi- 
craft style, written for boys, had a circula- 
tion of two between them, and even ‘Bob 
Knight’s diary on a farm’ was passed over, 
as probably savoring too much of the buck 
saw and the hoe.” 

The association, whose headquarters are in 
Boston, has for circulation 80 regular libra- 
ries, 26 special, and four Audubon libraries, 
a total of 110, which made 154 visits in 122 
towns and villages in Massachusetts during 
1915 

The libraries for foreigners now number 12. 
There are four Polish, two Italian, three 
French, one German and two Swedish, 
most of which were given by the Society 
of Colonial Dames, the Circolo Italiano and 
the Bostoner Deutsche Gesellschaft. One of 
the Swedish libraries mentioned was given by 
the Colonial Dames, who are ready to pro- 
vide a Lithuanian one next. Twenty-nine sets 
of pictures have made 136 visits to 113 towns 
and villages. 


Positive side of library extension in New 
York State. N. Y. Libs., My., 1916. p. 7, 

Editorial. The April issue of New York 
Libraries gives an exposition of the positive 
side of library development in New York in 
the last twenty years, and cites statistics to 
show the rapid increase in the number of free 
libraries during this period. “For each 1000 
persons in the state the average annual issue 
of books from free libraries increased in 
twenty years from 437 volumes to 2853 vol- 
umes, the use of the free library books thus 
increasing six and one-half times faster than 
the population. The progress indicated 
by these figures is indeed real, but they tell 
little or nothing as to actual library condi- 
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tions obtaining in numerous sections of the 
state.” In many of these sections there has 
been an actual decrease which is but empha- 
sized by the increase in the aggregate. “The 
average wealth in free library books of the 
population of this state is now 1000 volumes 
for every 2000 persons, the average annual 
issue of books is 5700 for each such group, 
but this does not prevent a condition of actual 
and utter poverty in respect to books in the 
case of large sections of the population in- 
cluded in these averages. Every new library 
established, every enrichment of libraries al- 
ready existing, raises the average. It only 
emphasizes and makes more acute the need 
of sections unaffected by this average. 

“Thus we can never show by any gross 
figures, however large, or by any averages, 
however high, that the library development 
of the state has attained a proper or satis- 
factoryend. . . . Inspite of ali that the state 
has done and stood ready to do for the last 
twenty-three years, there is still a population 
of about 1,400,000 in New York State quite 
untouched by this modern library movement, 
save as it has been benefited by the school 
libraries.” Here the editor gives some com- 
parative statistics showing the relative library 
conditions in New York and in several other 
states. The problem in New York is similar 
to what it would be for a new library com- 
mission in such a state as Kansas if there 
were not as yet a single free library within 
its borders. 

Fifteen per cent. or 1,400,000 of the people 
of New York are still to be provided for. 
Many of these people are grouped in commu- 
nities so that with them the library difficulty, 
while partly physical and numerical, is chiefly 
a matter of proper initiative and spirit on 
the part of the communities. There remain 
1,000,000 living in scattered homes or in tiny 
hamlets. Traveling libraries, district school 
libraries, and rural branches and stations of 
nearby city and village libraries, are all do- 
ing something to help these people, but the 
most effective plan for meeting the prob- 
lem will probably be the establishment of a 
system of county libraries whereby the county 
will bear the expenses, and each family in 
the county will have free and convenient use 
of books. 


The library and a changing Iowa. L. L. 
Dickerson. Ja. Lib. Quarterly, O.-D., 1915. 
p. 177-186. 

This article was an address delivered at the 
Colfax meeting of the Iowa Library Associa- 
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tion considering the farmers’ reading as an 
approach to the subject of rural extension of 
library work. 

As regards the distribution of reading mat- 
ter to municipal residents, the library move- 
ment in this country has passed through the 
first stage of its development, that of educa- 
tion and agitation. But the state has not yet 
accepted responsibility for the reading matter 
of rural residents who comprise 49 per cent. 
of the population, whose interests are closely 
allied to those of urbanities, and who are most 
truly representative of the state. Although 
in compliance to preliminary legislation six- 
teen libraries in Iowa are serving their neigh- 
boring farm folk, the field still to be covered 
is extensive and its peculiar conditions are 
not universally understood. 

There is throughout the country a spirit 
of unrest due partly to the farmer’s belief 
that he is not getting a just return for his 
labor and also to dissatisfaction with living 
conditions. Living conditions for the farmer 
are different from those for any other class 
and adjustments of them must be the out- 
growth of mass thinking. In preparing the 
way for adjustments the printed page holds 
great potentiality. That adjustments have not 
already come is due to several conditions pecu- 
liar to the farmer, conditions which could not 
exist if reading were general in the country. 

Primarily the farmer is an isolated unit, 
little touched by the social forces which have 
recently entered into politics, religion, and 
society generally. This isolation develops a 
type of mind distinct from that of the urban- 
ite: the farmer may be neighborly, kindly, but 
he is an individualist. He stands as a separate 
unit at a time when the basic characteristic 
of capital and labor is collective thinking and 
bargaining. 

That the farmer is not intellectually in touch 
with the significant facts of the day is judged 
from rural surveys, although they are inade- 
quate and incomplete. Here are given statis- 
tics and numerous details from three surveys 
completed recently for the University of Iowa, 
and a summing up of conditions. 

“We have then a situation something like 
this: In the two townships from which the 
information is fairly complete, and in which 
the combined population is 1415, an average 
of 26.5 per cent. are without books and 28.3 
per cent. are without standard magazines. 
No other library facilities are available. These 
people are not borrowing from the state travel- 
ing library or from university extension 
sources. We may assume, however, that the 
reading of the designated number of books 
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is not strictly limited to the homes in which 
they are found, since farmers are good lenders 
and this is especially true of books and story 
magazines.” 

A fact standing out prominently in these sur- 
veys is the general circulation of newspapers 
and farm journals. Of these the greatest 
readers are farm women; the farmer does 
not read, not so much because he has little 
time for reading, but because he has learned 
how to read, but never to read. 

One of the most important considerations 
in the matter of rural reading is the subject 
of reading for the country boys and girls. 
Where the boy is to get his selected and grade 
books, and where the girl is to get her fairy 
tales, poetry, and literary heroines are vital 
questions. The leaders in rural life will be as 
greatly influenced by their reading as those in 
any other station. 

The public library is accepted as a national 
institution for the municipality; it should be 
established for the other 49 per cent. to whom 
it would mean immeasurably more. To the 
farmer wisely selected books would be not 
only additional luxuries or advantages, but to 
a considerable degree the only contact with 
an outside world. The social movement of 
the last decade has found one of its greatest 
advertising means the library and literature 
distributed by the library and it is this type 
of reading which least has reached the rural 
community. 

By entering the work which daily news- 
papers and weeklies have already begun the 
library may share in the inevitable changes 
which are making the new agricultural life of 
Iowa. 


SAFETY AND SANITATION LIBRARY 

A safety and sanitation library containing 
works on the subject of shop rules, first aid, 
insurance and pension plans and_ kindred 
topics will be opened by the safety and sanita- 
tion committee of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Milwaukee. The 
material will be indexed and kept on file at 
the rooms of the association for the use of 
manufacturers. 


Suetvinc. See Stacks, Book 
SIGNS 

August 25 was County Free Library Sign 
Day in California. The county libraries of the 
state have recently adopted a sign whose 
purpose is to serve as a striking and artistic 


advertisement of the library privileges of the 
county library system. The sign is double- 
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faced steel enameled 12 in. x 17 in.; the de- 
sign black and white on an orange ground. 
The hanging of the first signs, which will 
hereafter familiarly mark book service in 
California, was simply or ceremoniously done, 
as pleased the librarian, but everywhere in the 


more than eighteen hundred communities of 
the thirty-six counties having already adopted 
the plan, the story of the sign was told. A 
cut of the sign with an appropriate article 
was published in the August 25 issue of 
hundreds of papers in California. 

The adoption of a uniform sign to be dis- 
played at every branch thru which county 
free library service may be obtained is a big, 
unifying step in the work, and calls especial 
attention to the main aims of the county free 
library plan—equal, economical and complete 
library service for everyone wherever he may 
happen to make his home. 

A post card has recently been published by 
the California State Library showing the 
exact colors of the sign. 

SpectaL tiprartes. See Safety and sanitation 
library 


Stacks, Boox 

The experimental and trial work on the new 
cantilever bookstack, designed by W. A. Bor- 
den, of Westport, Ct. has been brought to 
a successful finish and the perfected stack 
is now on the market. In the course of these 
experiments one of the posts tested at the 
engineering laboratory at Yale supported a 
weight of 56,000 pounds without bending. 

As Mr. Borden has been a practical libra- 
rian for over 30 years it may be assumed 
that his stack meets all library requirements, 
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but neither he nor his business associate, John 
Adams Thayer, are practical engineers and 
it has seemed to them expedient, therefore, 
to associate themselves with some steel con- 
struction firm who would stand sponsor for 
the proper solution of the engineering prob- 
lems involved. 

Arrangements have, therefore, been made 
with the well-known firm of steel construc- 
tion engineers and builders, Post & McCord, 
of tor Park avenue, New York City, who 
will manufacture, erect and guarantee all in- 
stallations of the Cantilever Stack in the 
United States. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Summer schools and short courses. 

D. Ball. 

24-25. 

The summer school is one of the most effec- 
tive agencies for promoting staff efficiency and 
for broadening the ideas of the library assis- 
tant as to what library work really is. 

The assistant can learn methods and much 
about books in the course of her everyday 
work, but she needs the larger outlook which 
comes from contact with other librarians, and 
from acquaintance with different and larger 
libraries than the one with which she is 
familiar. Librarians of small libraries who 
may have already the love of books, or the 
culture of a good education, but who have 
not had the opportunity of taking a complete 
library course, also find the summer school a 
great help. A third class which has been 
greatly helped are the teachers who are often 
required to take charge of class libraries and 
school libraries. They can there learn things 
about books and the care of books, about book 
selection and book purchasing which they 
could not get in any pedagogy course. They 
will also obtain the librarian’s point of view, 
and they come to know what the library is 
working for, what system and order and ar- 
rangement mean in a library. 

In closing Miss Ball makes the suggestion 
that some advanced courses be arranged to be 
continued from one summer to another, so 
that by attending several summer sessions the 
librarian might get the equivalent of a full 
year’s course with the attendant credit. 


Fanny 
Mich, Lib. Bull., Ja.-F., 1916. p 


TAXATION FOR LIBRARIES 

On March 16 the Library Association of 
Little Falls, N. J., submitted the question of 
tax support for the library to the voters of 
the township and won by a large majority. 
The day before election leaflets giving in- 
formation about the library law and the 
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advantages of tax support, beginning with 
“Pyt Little Falls on the map of progressive 
towns,” and ending with “A vote for a free 
public library is a vote for progress,” were 
mailed to every voter. This was followed 
by a post card which went out in the first 
mail election day, on which was written, 
“Don’t forget to vote for a municipal library 
to-day.” 


How to increase your tax levy. Jeannette 
M. Drake. Wis. Lib. Bull., N., 1915. p. 310- 
12. 

The success of the library depends so large- 
ly on its income that a great effort must be 
made to have as much money as the city is 
able to give. It is not always wise to ask 
for a larger levy as some cities are supporting 
the library as well as they can afford; “we 
should decide what amount is fair for us 
to have and ask the council for that amount 
and see that we get it, rather than add a mill 
or a half mill more than we expect and let 
the council cut it down. 

“In considering methods of increasing the 
tax levy we must first have public opinion 
favoring the library. The only way to get 
this is to give prompt service to each and 
every patron. ... We must not leave the coun- 
cil members to find out from some one 
else the value of the library. Neither is it 
enough for library officiais to go to them 
once a year to ask for money. If possible we 
must have them as library patrons and call 
their attention to books on subjects they are 
interested in. . . . The librarian should know 
the councilmen personally, and she can with 
profit read to them, as a council, the annual 
library report.” 

In order to make the article practical Miss 
Drake outlined the methods used in Sioux 
City in 1912, when a decided increase in the 
appropriation was procured. A lawyer on 
the library board studied the situation and 
drew up comparative statistics to prove that 
the library was behind those in other cities 
no larger than Sioux City. Tabulations were 
prepared on the following topics: (1) cost of 
maintaining the library per capita, (2) cost of 
circulation per book, (3) amount of tax with 
2 mill levy or over and names of towns in 
lowa that had library levy of 2 mills or over 
with population of each, (4) increase in levy 
for all city departments in local city, (5) value 
of a public library. A summary for the bud- 
get for the next year was given, based on the 
amount of money that was being asked. The 
summary was for quick reference, giving de- 
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partments and amount of money wanted for 
Then the entire budget was included, 
giving the departments, amount of money 
wanted, and brief reasons. Whatever the 
facts are that are to be presented it should 
be done by a trustee who is influential and 
whose judgment is respected by the council. 
In every case a board member should al- 
ways be present at the council meeting when 
the levy is made to be sure that no mistake 
is made. 


each 


TEACHER-LIBRARIANS, TRAINING OF 


Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.) offers 
this coming school year a rudimentary course 
in library for teacher-librarians. It 
extends over a period of two years, 
being devoted to the study of reference books 
and children’s literature, and the second to 
the technical processes involved in caring for 
high school libraries. Regular credit towards 
the degree of B.A. is given to students suc- 
cessfully completing the course 


science 
the first 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES 

A war-time innovation in the library work 
in Germany is the organization of traveling 
libraries for the various Army Corps. A 
library consists of 1500 to 2000 volumes, fitted 
up compactly on shelves in its own car, 
equipped and sent out from the Royal Library 
in Berlin. It has its own catalog, but each 
division to which a library is sent provides 
its own librarians and is responsible for the 
care of the books. 


TRUSTEES—POWERS AND DUTIES 

“Are you trustee or librarian?” asks the 
Library Occurrent 1916], and follows 
the question with a discussion of the duties 
of a library trustee and the rights of a libra- 
rian. Misunderstandings on such matters as 
book selection, the librarian’s attendance at 
board meetings and the arrangement of the 
schedule for the librarian and her assistants, 
usually arise from a misconception of the re- 
lations of a trustee and an executive officer 
“There are enough duties for a board of trus- 
tees, if they consider and decide upon the 
recommendations of the librarian, if they ap- 
prove the budget and expenditures, if they 
attend board meetings, if they see that the 
library has adequate financial support, if they 
make sure that the librarian is getting the re- 
quired results, if they make sure that their 
library is a leader among libraries, not a 
trailer. The only safe rule for a board 
member to follow is to post himself on the 
standard of service that a library should at- 
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tain; to be on the qui vive for progressive 
ideas, and to shift as much of the responsi- 
bility of administration upon the librarian 
as the librarian can stand. If the board has 
tried a librarian and found her wanting, then 
is the time to take responsibility from the li- 
brarian, or, better still, to get a responsible 
librarian. A librarian with proper tact, and 
at the same time firmness, will in the long run 
have no trouble in convincing all but the most 
exceptional board member that she is better 
able than the trustees to manage the library 
and that she can be trusted to do so without 
loss of dignity on the part of the trustees.” 


Trustees and librarians. Frank P. Hill. 
Bull. of N. H. Pub. bibs., Je., 1916. p. 173- 
174. 

In organizing the Lowell (Mass.) Public 
Library in 1883, Dr. Hill first became aware of 
the necessity for close co-operation between 
trustees and librarians. 

“In New England this co-operation was— 
and is to-day to a large extent—more a mat- 
ter of theory than of practice, while in New 
York, and the West particularly, it is brought 
to its fullest development. This is the prob- 
lem of successful library administration. 

“The tendency on the part of trustees of 
some libraries to interfere with the internal 
management—the routine—of the library is a 
handicap to progress and a detriment to ser- 
vice, and often leads to the discomfort of, if 
not dissension among, the members of the 
staff. 

“When a competent librarian is in charge 
the trustees should give little attention to the 
details of management if the best results are 
to be obtained. 

“The trustees are responsible to the public 
in the same way that bank directors are re- 
sponsible to depositors. It is their duty to 
adopt a policy, and, while keeping a general 
oversight of the institution, allow the libra- 
rian the greatest possible freedom to carry out 
that policy; to plan and execute along given 
lines; to aid in the selection of books and the 
purchase of supplies; to try experiments; to 
attend to details; in short, to place confidence 
in the executive ability of the librarian, leav- 
ing results to speak for themselves. 

“Except at executive sessions the librarian 
should attend all board meetings and in large 
libraries should act as secretary of the board, 
as without his suggestions and guidance the 
trustees cannot act with intelligence of the 
work in all its phases. 

“The librarian must always keep in mind 
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that the trustees are his superior officers, 
and that it is his or her duty to carry out 
their orders to the letter—or resign. 

“Finally, both should remember that they 
are but servants, who together have a duty 
to the public, to the library, and to them- 
selves, which can be carried out only by the 
closest possible co-operation. Harmony is the 
keystone of success.” 


At the annual meeting of the Indiana Li- 
brary Trustees’ Association in November, 
1915, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, said in 
her presidential address, that she would di- 
vide the needs of library trustees into three 
divisions: (1) A deeper appreciation of the 
functions of the library and its importance in 
the community, (2) a more general co-opera- 
tion among trustees, and (3) better business 
methods, 

If the public library is “really the only demo- 
cratic institution in the United States, serv- 
ing all ages, all colors, and all nationalities 
with the same intelligent care,” then “the 
library board which lives up to its privileges 
is the most important factor and potent force 
in the community toward the right living of 
the people. 

“With a sense of the importance of the 
trust we accept as board members, we nat- 
urally seek information how best to admin- 
ister this obligation to the community. What 
are the sources of information? The Public 
Library Commission, whose staff of trained 
workers are always at the service of the 
state, THe Limrary journat, Public Libra- 
ries, and The Occurrent. How many trustees 
read these library publications and give to 
their librarian these professional tools to help 
his efficiency? Another source is library meet- 
ings. The district meeting, the state conven- 
tion, and the American Library Association. 
How many trustees attend these meetings and 
learn first hand what other libraries are doing 
to get the right book to the right person, to 
help place correct values of apportionment in 
the budget, to see if by comparison your 
library is giving the return service the tax- 
payer has a right to expect? To be honest 
and intelligent members do we not owe it to 
the community to read the library publica- 
tions and attend the library conventions in or- 
der to spend the public money judiciously and 
economically? Has anyone a right to accept 
a public trust without giving in return con- 
scientious, intelligent service? If they cannot, 
there is someone in the community who can, 
and the importance of the library administra- 
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tion is too great to be neglected. There is 
too much at stake for anyone to hold a com- 
plimentary honor.” 

Mrs. Earl recommended specifically that a 
committee be appointed to study the needs of 
Indiana libraries and draft a library bill to be 
brought before the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation for discussion, and, if approved, to 
be placed before the next session of the legis- 
lature to be enacted into law; and that “Fit- 
ness First” be adopted as an appropriate slogan 
for the association. At the conclusion of her 
address, both recommendations were adopted 
by the meeting. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL LIBRARIES 

The St. Bride Technical Library: a typo- 
graphical library; its methods and classifica- 
tion. R. A. Peddie. Lib. Asst., Ja., 1916. 
p. 7-12. 

This special library of the printing arts, a 
library of works on practical typography, 
which the librarian—and writer of the article 
—claims has no superior and hardly an equal, 
had its foundation in the collection of three 
to four thousand books, pamphlets and prints 
relating to, or illustrating, the art of printing 
in all its branches, made by Mr. William 
Blades, author of the biography of Caxton. 

When Mr. Blades died in 1890, the collection 
was acquired for the St. Bride Institute, which 
has become the center for the main activities 
of the British printing world. Through the 
efforts of Mr. Drummond (chairman of the 
joint meeting of the L. A. and L. A. A. on 
December 8, 1915, at St. Bride Institute, where 
the paper was read) and the munificence of 
Passmore Edwards, this collection was 
strengthened by the accession of modern text- 
books of art and the more recent historical 
works, bringing the library up to date. Im- 
portant acquisitions also were the library of 
Talbot Baines Reed, author of “Old English 
type foundries,” in 1900; in 1902-03, the work- 
ing library of John Southward, author of the 
principal English text-books on printing, and 
the technical section of the library of the 
Society of Compositors. 

In the scientific building-up of the library, 
considering it as a special library, three points 
of view were considered. First, the practical 
side of the printing arts; second, the history 
of their origin and development; third, the 
collection of specimens illustrating the prac- 
tice and the history. There are two catalogs, 
one an author catalog now in process of print- 
ing which will make a volume of about 1000 
pages, and a classed catalog in process of re- 
vision. Owing to lack of space the books are 


shelved in fixed location, with a location book 
referring from the accession number. The 
classification is based on that used by the 
Grolier Club of New York, “with considerable 
modification on the practical side.” Its main 
feature is that it is decimal, and it owes 
much to the Dewey system. The main divi- 
sions are: 

o. Bibliography. 

1. The book. 

2. Writing. 

3. Typography. 
4. Illustration and engraving. 
5 
6 


. Bookbinding. 
. Ex libris, etc., marks of ownership. 


Books not definitely on one of the library's 
special subjects are only kept if of value as 
specimens of printing, illustration, or book- 
binding, and are classed accordingly. 

Many subjects are subdivided geographically, 
and the table of countries is arranged accord- 
ing to the date of the introduction of printing, 
in the following order: 


. Germany. 

Italy. 

. Switzerland, 

. France. 

Low Countries. 

. Austria-Hungary. 

. Spain and Portugal. 

. Great Britain and Ireland. 
. Other countries. 


CAN 


The main subdivisions of class 3, Typogra- 
phy, will perhaps be interesting: 


30. General works. 
33. History, General. 
32. History, Local. 
History, Miscellaneous. 
331. Special types. Hebrew, etc. 
332. Parts of the book. Title pages, etc. 


333- Private presses. 

34. Examples of typography. 

35. Practical typography. 

36. Presses and machines. 

37. Various processes. Inkless printing, Printing 

for blind, etc. 

38. Typographical design. 

39. Administration. 

Special collections to which reference is 
made include: a series of facsimiles of the 
types of early printers; the works of the Type 
Facsimile Society, the Gesellschaft fiir Typen- 
kunde, and other similar series of facsimiles, 
uniformly mounted, and classified by coun- 
tries, towns and printers—a valuable aid to 
the student; a series of pictures of printing 
machines of considerable historical value; the 
collection of periodicals; and the collection 
of early printed books of which there are 
about 100 printed before 1501, some exceed- 
ingly rare, mostly in good condition, and 
several in their original bindings. The diffi- 
culties of handling and storing newspapers 
and posters are alluded to and suggestions are 
welcomed. The aim of the library is to be 
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the depository of all information historical 
and practical, relating to printing and its 
kindred arts, from the history of the first pro- 
ductions of the press to the description of 
the latest improvement in type-casting ma- 
chines. With over 30,000 volumes and pam- 
phlets and many thousands of prints, broad- 
sides, and cuttings, the library takes its place 
as a special library of considerable standing 
in the rapidly growing list of such institu- 
tions. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

The library and the modern university. 
J. W. Hudson, Ph.D. University of Missouri 
Bull., vol. 17, no. 12. p. 4-17. Also printed 
in Pub. Libs., JL, 1916.  p. 293-297. 

The founding of nearly every great uni- 
versity has been inaugurated by the founding 
of a library; its growth has been the con- 
comitant of the university's development. 
Recent changes in the conceptions of educa- 
tion have made the relation of the library to 
the university more vital; the library has had 
to meet demands occasioned by the rapid 
multiplication of courses, the functions of the 
university library have become increasingly 
important because of the widespread adop- 
tion of research methods in education, the 
growth of specialization in the university has 
required the library to become intensive, the 
widespread adoption of pedagogy, which 
teaches a subject thru its history, has in- 
creased in the university library the number 
of books taking up the genesis of university 
subjects, 

The library must grow to be a still more 
important factor in university life because 
of needs of reform in our present educational 
system; it will invite an initiative, now lack- 
ing, in the student to look beyond the text- 
book and lecture for information. Another 
need is the organization by the student of his 
separate courses into a connected curriculum ; 
this can be done only by filling in the gaps 
between courses by a judicious use of the 
university library. By forming the habit of 
voluntary collateral reading the student will 
be more likely to continue his studies after 
graduation. The reforms can come only 
through the contagion of constructive ideals 
found in the instructor and through him in 
the masters. 

Dr. Hudson introduces a brief historical 
sketch of the library of the University of 
Missouri, comments upon the new library 
building, and concludes by stating the purpose 
of the library, a double one—exact scholar- 
ship and creative research. 


Visits, Liprary 

Interlibrary visits. Elizabeth Pomeroy. 
Mich. Lib. Bull., Ja.-F., 1916. p. 23-24. 

“Experience is knowledge by trial, and much 
may be learned from the trials of others. If 
it could be so managed that every librarian in 
Michigan could visit every library in the state 
once a year, how much might be gained from 
seeing things actually done. 

“A visit, as suggested, might be made with- 
out exchanging a word with librarian or as- 
sistants, and yet the visitor would have gained 
something from the atmosphere of the par- 
ticular library visited that would be helpful. 

“The library visit is not only beneficial to the 
visitors, but, especially in the case of the 
small library, to the librarian also. 

“Oftentimes new ideas will spring up where 
the environment suggests them that would 
either not be thought of at all, or not as well 
understood elsewhere. If it were not for 
reading in our library magazines of the work 
being done in other places, the librarian of a 
small town might easily fall into the way of 
thinking, for months at a time, herself the 
one individual for whom Dewey and Cutter 
labored. It is when in danger of becoming 
possessed of this idea that the library visit, or 
visitor is our salvation.” 


Bibliographical Wotes 


A volume on “Walt Whitman: yesterday 
and to-day,” by Henry FE. Legler, librarian of 
the Chicago Public Library, is soon to be 
issued in a limited edition by the Brothers 
of the Book, of Chicago. 

A pamphlet outlining 75 programs for 
mothers’ clubs is issued by The Mother's 
Magazine, and loan papers on each of the 
subjects listed may be secured. The maga- 
zine also issues numerous reading lists on 
a wide range of subjects. 

The Michigan State Library has revised 
and enlarged its pamphlet on “The American 
flag in prose, poetry and song,” and it now 
contains rules regulating the manufacture, use 
and etiquette of the flag, the act punishing 
its desecration, suggestive programs for flag 
day exercises, and much other interesting ma- 
terial, in addition to the literary features indi- 
cated in the title. 

An index to the published writings of 
Mark Twain is being compiled by some thirty 
members of the staff of the St. Louis Public 
Library, much of the work being done outside 
of regular hours. So far the work has been 
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confined to the various editions in book form, 
and whether or not the fugitive pieces will also 
be included, where known, has not yet been 
decided. 

An unusual publication for a public library 
to put out is the excellent little guide book 
to “Places of interest in Syracuse and Ondaga 
county,” compiled by Paul M. Paine, of the 
Syracuse Public Library. In preparation of 
copy and reading of proof Mr. Paine had 
the assistance of a number of local authorities, 
and an annual revision is planned. The guide 
book is pocket size, 24 pages, and sells for 
10 cents a Copy. 

In Professional Memoirs, which is published 
bi-monthly at the Engineer School, Washing- 
ton Barracks, D. C., Henry E. Haferkorn, the 
librarian of the school, conducts a depart- 
ment in which are noted articles of engineer- 
ing interest, both civil and military, appear- 
ing in technical periodicals and in the pro- 
ceedings and transactions of societies. Mr. 
Haferkorn has also contributed bibliographies 
on the War with Mexico and on Searchlights 
to the same publication. 

The annual “Review of historical publica- 
tions relating to Canada,” covering the year 
1915, has been issued by the University of 
Toronto. H. H. Langton, the university 
librarian, is the general editor, and he has 
been assisted by Prof. George M. Wrong and 
W. Stewart Wallace. also of the university. 
The subject matter is grouped to bring to- 
gether the books on the relations of Canada 
to the Empire; the history of Canada; pro- 
vincial and local history; geography, econom 
ics, and statistics; archaeology, ethnology, and 
folklore; and law, education, ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and bibliography. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERAL 


The Mother's Magazine reading list; selected books 
for all ages from infancy to college graduation, 
with a special list for parents and teachers. Elgin, 
Ill.: The Mother's 1915. 16 p 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


ARKANSAS—GEOLOGY 
Stephenson, Lloyd William, and Crider, Albert 
Foster. Geology and ground waters of north 
eastern Arkansas. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Prtg. 
Off. 8 p. bibl. (U. S. Geol. Survey. Water 
supply pap. 399.) 
Birps 
Weed, Clarence Moores, and Dearborn, Ned. 
tirds in their relations to man; a manual of eco 
nomic ornithology for the United States and Can- 
ada. 2 ed., rev. Lippincott. 53 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 
Brain—DIskases OF 
Friesner, Isidore, and Braun, Alfred. _Cere- 
bellar abscess; its etiology, pathology, diagnosis and 
treatment; including anatomy and physiology of the 
cerebellum. N. Y.: Hoeber. 11 p. bibl. $2.50 n 
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Kennedy, Charles W., trans. rhe Cxdmon 
poems; translated into English prose. . . Dutton. 


8 p. bibl. $2.25 n 


CHILD srt 
i 


hea, M. V d ey to child training and 
list of books for child study Elgin, Ill 
Mother's Magazine, 191+ 16 
CITY PLANNING 
Roberts, Kate Louise The city beautiful; a 
study of town planning and m inicipal art. H. W 
Wilson Co. 5 p. bibl. 25 c¢. (St uly outline series.) 
Economics 
Trever, Albert Augustus. A history of Greek 
cconomic thought; a dissertation... ( hicago, IIL: 


Univ. of Chicago Press. 5 p. bibl. 75 c. n 
ENGINEERING 
Sypherd, Wilbur Owen. A bibliography on 
“English for engineers” for the use of engineering 
students, practicing engineers, and teachers in 
schools of engineering; to which are appended brief 
selected lists of technical books for graduates in 
civil, electrical, mechanical, and chemical engineer 
ing. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 63 p. 25 « 
Evropean War 
fhe European War; some works recently added 


to the library (In Bult. of the N. Ag., 
1916. P. 663-673.) 
FINANCE 


Aghnides, Nicholas P. Mohammedan theories of 
finance; with an introduction to Mohammedan law 
and a bibliography. Longmans 37 p. bibl. $y 
(Columbia Univ. studies in history, economics and 
public law.) 

Forestry—Epvucation 1N 

_Toumey, J. W. Bibliography of forestry educa- 
tion in the United States. (In S, tence, S. 8, i916 
P. 337.) 

France—History 

Gavritt, Mitchell Bennett. The French colonial 
question, 1789-1791; dealings of the Constituent 
Assembly with the problems arising from the revolu- 
tion in the West Indies. Ann Arbor, Mich.: G. 
Wahr. 25 p. bibl. $1.25. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE 

Luker, B. F. The use of the infinitive instead of 
a finite verb in French. Lemcke & Buechner. 16 
p. bibl. $1.25 mn. (Columbia Univ. Studies in Ro- 
mance philology and literature.) 

Rose, Sir Thomas Kirke. The metallurgy of 
gold. 6 ed. Lippincott, rors. 11 p. bibl. $6.50 n. 
(Griffin’s scientific text-books.) 

Gray, Tuomas 

Gray bicentenary, 26th December, 1916; list of 
the works of Thomas Gray and the books relating 
to him in the Norwich [Eng.] Public Library. (In 
Norwich P. L., Readers’ Guide, S., 1916. p. 82-84.) 

FEVER 

Hollopeter, W. C., M.D. Hay-fever;: its preven- 
tion and cure. Funk & Wagnalls 41 p. bibl 
$1.25 n. 

METHODIST cuuURCH 

Ayres, Samuel Gardiner. A working conference 
on the union of American Methodism Methodist 
Book Concern 30 p. bibl. (Bibl. includes the 
causes of the separation of the M. E. Church South 
from the M. E. Church.) 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 

Atwood, Edward Lewis. Textbook of theoretical 
naval architecture. New ed » rev. and enl. Long 
mans. 3 p. bibl. $3 n. 

NEWSPAPERS 

Wieder, Callie. Daily newspapers in the United 
States. H. W. Wilson Co. «6 P. 25 c. (Prac- 
tical bibliographies series.) 

NEWSPAPERS—EpITORS 

Ely, Margaret. Some great An erican newspaper 
editors. H. W. Wilson Co. 33 Pp 25 c. (Prac- 
tical bibliographies series.) 

Stockett, Julia Carson. Masters of American 
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journalism. H. W. Wilson Co. 40 p. 25 ©¢. 
(Practical bibliographies series.) 
PaTHoLocy 
MacCallum, William George. A_ text-book of 
pathology. Saunders. bibls. $7.50 n. 
Pronisition 
Liquor problem. (In Bull. of the Grand Rapids 
P. L., Ag., 1916. p. 92-94.) 
Psycno.iocy, VocaTionaL 
Hollingworth, Harry Levy. Vocational psychol- 
ogy, its problems and methods; with a chapter 
on The vocational aptitudes of women, by Leta 
Stetter Hollingworth. Appleton. 7 p. bibl. $2 n. 
(Conduct of mind series.) 
RuRAL scCHOOLs 
A few selected references on rural school ad- 
ministration and consolidation. (In J. Harold 
Williams, Reorganizing a county system of rural 
schools. U. S. Bur. of Educ. Bull., 1916, no. 16. 
P. 49-50.) 
Russta 
Russia; select list of references . . . (In Read- 
ers’ Guide of the Norwich, Eng., P. L., S., 1916. 
Pp. 84-90.) 
THEATER 
Catalogue de livres anciens et modernes sur le 
théatre; technique, art dramatique, histoire du thé- 
atre et littérature dramatique hollandais, francais, 
anglais, allemand, etc. e¢ Hague: Van Stockum’s 
Antiquariat, J. B. Resting. 68 p. (No. 47. 1489 
items.) 
Travet 
Travel in the United States and Canada. (In 
Mo. Bull. of Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh, Ji., 1916. 
P. 322-333.) 


Wumors and Blunders 


THE BOOK LOVERS 


A Library. Children’s Department 
The Red-Headed One . Age 13 
The Other. . Age 12% 

Tue Red Headed One: Ain't any of Alt- 
sheler’s in? 

The Other: That guy that just went out 
took the last one. I seen him! 

The Red Headed: Les’ skin after him, and 
get it away from him. 

The Other: He'd tell ~~. teacher. 

R. H.: I don’t care. 

The Other: Besides, he oan lick you! 

R. H.: That guy! Lick nothin’! I could 
lick him with one hand. 

The Other (tone of deep scorn): You 
could not! 

R. H.: Yes, I could. Didn't I lick Squealer 
Merrill? An’ didn’t he lick Pikey Smith? 
An’ didn’t he lick Sweaty ,Barlow? An’ 
didn’t he lick that guy? 

The Other: You did not! Here’s “The boy 
aviators,” an’ “The boys in the submarine,”— 
I'm goin’ to yh them. 

R. H.: You can’t take but one of ’em. 

The Other: Why not? 

R. H.: That’s the rule. All the books that 
ain’t any good, an’ that you don’t want, you 
can take two or three of them—an’ keep ’em 
as long as you want. But all the books that's 
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any good—why, you can’t have but one of 
’em, an’ you have to bring that back in a week. 

The Other: Where are all those kids goin’? 

R. H.: That's for the story-hour. 

The Other: Story what? 

R. H.: The teacher takes ’em all in that other 
room, an’ they all sit around an’ she tells 
stories outer Neebergoolingleed. 

The Other: Outer what? 

R. H. Neebergoodleingleed—or somethin’. 
It’s rotten. 

The Other: Did you ever go in? 

R. H.: Yes. Once or twice. It ain’t so bad. 
Las’ time I found some gum somebody had 
left under one of the chairs an’ I chewed 
it a little while—it was raspberry—an’ then 
gave it to Donkey Pratt, an’ he chewed it a 
little while, an’ then there was that girl with 
the two pigtails—Fatty Rollins’s sister, and 
he stuck her two pigtails together with the 
gum, an’— 

The Other: Le’s go in! 

R. H.: All right. . . . Gee! what's that? 
(They go to the window). 

R. H.: An automobile has busted. 

Gee! they’re takin’ movin’ pictures! 

(Exeunt omnes—at twenty miles an hour.) 

—“The Librarian” in the Boston Transcript. 


Library Calendar 


Oct. 3-5. Ohio Library Association. Annual 
meeting, new Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati. 

Oct. 3-5. Michigan Library Association. An- 
nual meeting, Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 11-13. Wisconsin Library Association. 
25th annual meeting, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 11-13. Illinois Library Association. An- 
nual meeting, Ottawa, III, 

Oct. 11-13. Iowa Library Association. Annual 
meeting, Hotel Colfax, Colfax, Ia. 

Oct. 11-13. Missouri Library Association. 
Annual Meeting, Columbia. 

Oct. 12-14. Keystone State Library Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting, Galen Hall, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 

Oct. 19-21. Massachusetts Library Club, New 
Hampshire Library Association, Western 
Massachusetts Library Club. Joint meet- 
ing, Greenfield, Mass. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2. Kansas and Oklahoma Li- 
brary Associations. Joint meeting, Arkan- 
sas City, Kan. 

Dec. 28-30. American Library Association. 
Mid-winter meeting, Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago. 
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Educational Institutions 


Widener Memorial Library, Harvard. 
Columbia University Library. 

Johns Hopkins University Library. 
University of Michigan Library. 
University of Illinois Library. 
University of Chicago Library. 
University of Oregon Library. 
University of Pennsylvania Library 
University of Missouri Library. 


Ohio State University Library. 
Iowa State University Library. 
Purdue University Library. 
McGill University Library. 
Cornell University ~ 
Washington University Library. 
Trinity College Library. 

Haverford College Library. 

Wells College Library. 

Army War College Library. 

U. S. Engineers School Library. 
Hebrew Union College Library. 
Union Theological Seminary Library. 


Indiana State Normal School Library. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


University of North Carolina Library. 


ry 
St. Charles Theological Seminary Library. 


(FOUNDED IN 1849) 


References 


Representative Libraries 


Library of Congress. 

New York Public Library. 

Portland, Oregon, Public Library. 
Denver Public Library. 

Beverley Public Library. 
Washington Public Library. 

Gary Public Library. 

Toronto Public Library. 

Calgary Public Library. 

Evanston Public Library. 

Elizabeth Public Library. 
Springfield City Public Library. 
Boston Athenaeum. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Philadelphia College of Physicians. 
American Geographical Society. 
American Museum of Natural History. 
New England Historical Society. 
Arkansas Supreme Court Library. 
Oregon State Library. 

Ontario Legislative Library. 
Saskatchewan Legislative Library. 
Bibliotheque Ste. Sulpice, Montreal. 
San Francisco Public Library. 
Montreal Civic Library. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, Inc. 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents 


_ This was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institu- 
tions, and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscrips, Drawings 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to 
test the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for 
goods to be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small ship- 
ments are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and 
trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New 


York Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipmnet. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


READY! 
Chivers’ 1916 Catalog for Public Libraries 


Offering 
Twelve Thousand selected books Standard and new fiction 


Adult and Juvenile replacemants 

Contains data of special interest to librarians 

Lists best editions, and reprints, etc. 

Gives publishers, published price, and price in Chivers’ Three 
Styles of Binding : 


No. 1: Half Leather. No. 2: Full Buckram. No. 3: Reinforced in Publishers’ Covers 
Sent Free to Librarians Upon Request 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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**\ JTELBCO” Bindings are being recommended by Librarians every- 
N where because they give satisfaction. 


If you are particular as to Quality, Durability, Appearance and 
Economy, send us a trial order. 


Our reputation is in our work, and we are proud of our reputation. 


NELBCO PRODUCERS 


New England Library Bindery Co. Empire Library Bindery Co., Inc. 
67 Taylor St., Springfield, Mass. industrial Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Bull Dog Magazine Binder 


@ Is especially adapted for reading room use, as the 
magazine is held securely, locked in with a key, and 
cannot be removed by anyone except the keyholder. 


_ @ The magazine is not mutilated in any way, and the 
.\\ printing at the binding edge may be read perfectly. 
Send for illustrated catalog giving full description 


GAYLORD BROS. 
ie 506! South Clinton Street Syracuse, New York 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books ("* Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature”) ost free. 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Cates: and A. 8. C. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our two Book Stores, in New York and Phila- 
delphia, sell more books than any other American retail house. 


The reason is simply this: We carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and 
where books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will com- 
mand the lowest possible prices. 


Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. 
New books are on our tables the day of publication. 
Send for our Handy Book Catalogue and Catalogue of Book Bargains. 


JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ck or ea number of thin magazines 


Yours sincerely, 
General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination ivith Catalog Upon Request 
WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Originators of the Spring Eick Megazine Binders 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open fiat 
Will held one 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Wo. G. JoHNSTON & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the © Magazine Thief and the old numbers look as good as ‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


reinforced 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. | 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDING 


Thoroughly Taught 


To Librarians and 
Library Students 


A three months’ course in bookbinding 
under an experienced binder and teacher 
in a model shop, free. 


Wages Paid for Two Months’ Work 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 
Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


REFERS TO 


J. C. Dana Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


Full information sent on application 


Your lime 


Save it by using 


LOOSE LEAF 
ACCESSION BOOK 


LOOSE LEAF 
BORROWER’S 
REGISTER 


Made to be used in typewriter 


The popularity of Loose Leaf Records 
is increasing rapidly. 
Have YOU tried them? 


Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Austria and Germany is drawn upon in the 
effort to analyze the principal features of the 
industrial accident problem. Statistics of in- 
dustrial diseases are also included, but official 
information in this country is limited to the 
cases which have been reported under the 
New York State law. 


IMMIGRATION 

Figures published May 1 by the Immigration 
Bureau, show that 33,000 foreigners reached 
the United States during Mar, against 24,000 
in February, and 17,000 in Jan. Each of the 
three months showed a large increase over the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
Italy sent the greatest number, with England 


second and Scandinavian countries third. 
Italian immigrants in Mar numbered about 
3000. 


—Burnett Immigration bill 

The Senate Committee on Immigration 
agreed, May 16, on tHe form of the amend- 
ment in the immigration bill designed to over- 
come the objections of the Japanese govern- 
ment. The following language, suggested by 
Secretary Lansing, after hearing the Japanese 
contention, was inserted in the bill to meet 
the objections of the Japanese to any refer- 
ence to persons not eligible to naturalization : 


“Unless otherwise provided for by existing treaties, 
persons who are natives of islands not possessed by 
the United States adjacent to the continent of Asia 
situate south of the twentieth parallel of latitude north- 
west of the 160th meridian of longitude, east of 
Greenwich and north of the tenth parallel of latitude 
south, or who are natives of any country, province 
or dependency situate on the continent of Asia, west 
of the troth meridian of longitude, east from Green. 
wich and east of the fiftieth meridian of longitude 
east from Greenwich, except that portion of said ter- 
ritory situate between the fiftieth and sixty-fourth 
meridians of longitude east from Greenwich and the 
twenty-fourth and thirty-eighth parallels of latitude 
north.” 


INDIA 
Lord Harding, of Penhurst, formerly vice- 
roy of India, in a statement on Indian condi- 
tions, May 19, said that India had sent 300,000 
men to the battle-line in France, Egypt, China, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa, Gallipoli and even 
the Cameroons. These consisted of both 
Indian and British troops. When it is remem 
bered that the British army of occupatj 
usually numbered some 73,000 men, 
at one time for a few weeks there re 
only a handful of British troops, 
between 10,000 and 15,000 men, i 
with a population of over 315,0¢ 
realize that such a course o 
have been foolhardy in the 
been any real foundation 
widespread and seriou 
from enemy sources. 
through German wi 
and Shiraz, which 
the Russians. 
seven very sey 
the northw 
pulsed an 


TERMS: 
Monthly, $3.00; 
Volume only, 


digest of current history. 4. It is of great 
value for reference in a public library. 5. It 
is ideal for teachers and students in modern 
history and current events. 


INFORMATION 


A Digest of Current Events 
Published Monthly, and Cumulated Quarterly and Annually 


Complete Service (Monthly, 
Quarterly, $2.00; 
bound in buckram (660 p.), $4.00. 


Sample COPIES FREE on application. 


that members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World cannot obtain citizenship papers in that 
county. He said they were undesirable because 
they countenanced and even instigated trouble 
and use un-American means of voicing their 
displeasure about conditions with which they 
did not agree. 


INTERNAL REVENUE 

Nothwithstanding the fact that prohibition 
laws became effective in seven States July 1, 
1915, approximately 7,500,000 gallons more 
whisky were used in the United States up to 
May of the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1916, 
than ever before. Returns to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, reported May 13, approxi- 
mated the total increase for the year at 10,000,- 
000 gallons. During the same period the use 
of beer fell more than 1,500,000 barrels, or 
45,000,000 gallons, from 1915 figures. The total 
use of beer for the year ending June 30, it 
was estimated, would be about 60,000,000 gal- 
lons less than it was in 1915. An extraor- 
dinary increase in the amount of cigars, cigar- 
ettes, and tobacco was reported for 1915. The 
tax collected during the nine months ended 
Mar 31 showed an increase of approxima 
$5,000,000 on tobacco over 1915. 


IRELAND 
The execution of fifteen rebels, 


and David Lloyd George f 


By May 3 
available. The total 
Dublin was estimate 
Department at £1, 
damage to stoc 
together, 179 

The casu 


The uses of this periodical 
are manifold: 1. It is practi- 
cally a monthly supplement to any 
cyclopedia. 2. It is an index to dates 
of current events. 3. It is an orderly 


Quarterly and Annual) $6.00. 


Separately 
Monthly and Quarterly together, $4.00; 


Annual 


Office, 241 West 37th St., New York 
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tite and Yiddish | 


Books supplied by us to most of | 
the Public Libraries in the United _ 
States for more than twenty years. 
Largest importers of Russian and 
Yiddish beoks in America. 


Catalegues and ail information 


gladly furnished. 
Bookseller 


MAX N. MAISEL_ :: 


Publisher and 424 Gans St., New York 


_ — 


LIBRARIANS: 

If you are in need of substitutes or assist- 
ants for either temporary or permanent posi- 
tions, let us know. We are ready to fill 
library positions of all kinds. 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
522 Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. A. C. HUBBARD 


OOKS.—AIl out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


ALBERT BONWIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


“*The Kind That Good Libraries Use’’ 
Index Cards, Guides, Folders, Printed Systems 
and Ferms. Send for“ Encyclopedia of Filing 
Forms" 
ELSINORE PAPER COMPANY 
27-29 Beekman Street New York 
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BAKER’S | 


“QUALITY FIRST” 


BOOK BINDING 


Twenty years’ experience for F 


Public Libraries 


(All Through the Country) 
Write for Prices and Book of Particulars 


THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 


314-322 West Superior Street Chicago, Ill. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library } { 
De tment. Write for our special Bargain } 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants.” We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders, 
New Catalogues just issued. 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street =: New York, N. Y. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A NEW ENGLAND LIBRARIAN of many years’ 
experience and training in all departments of library 
work, especially reference work, would like any posi 
tion in the south or southwest or middle west. 
References and further particulars given. Address, 
B, care of Liprary Journat. 


library school 


LIBRARIAN, ten years’ experience, 

course; familiar with both adult and children’s work; 
like position in England, preferably 
Rhode Island or Cor nectic ut Excellent p= ect 
Address “H. FE are of LipRarRyY JOURNAL. 


LIBRARIAN DESIRES POSITION. 
little eye-strain Branch, de sk, 
“M. E.,” care of Liprary JOURNAL. 


Comparatively 
book wagon. 


|The Publishers’ Weekly 


Recognized as the representative journa 
ublishing and bookselling interests in the 
'nited States. Contains full weekly record of 
American publications, with monthly cumula- 
tions, all the news of interest concerning the 
book trade, lists of “‘Books Wanted” and “For 
Sale,” etc. $5 a year. 


Information 
A Digest of Current Events. 
ly. Subscription, $3 a year. 
Cumulation, $4 a year. 


Published month- 
With Quarterly 


| Don't Overlook Any of These for 1917! | 


241 W. 37h st. R. R. BOWKER CO. New York 


The American Library Annual 


Including the yearly record of Library Work; 

the year in books; list of library periodicals | 
ind organizations; library lists for U. S. and | 

Canada, biblix graphics, ete $s 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual | a 


Contains the latest catalogues of upward of | ' 
200 American publishers, contributed by them 

selyes and arranged alphabetically by the firm- | ' 
names $2. 50, | 
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A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOT 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 


*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, NY. 
BINDERS’ CLOTHS 


*Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del. 
BINDING 

“The Book Shop Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago, Lil 

Braban it & We Book Binding Co., 3604-06 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Burgmeier Rook Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send for particulars. 

*Chivers Bookbinding Co., 911-913 Atlantic Ave., 

Democratic Printing Co., Madison, 


"WG. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, 
*New England Library Bindery Co., ‘Springfield, Mass 
Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, III 


H. Rademackers, Newark, 
“Joseph Ruzika, 106-108 Clay Baltimore, Md. 
George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Springport Bookbincery, Springport, Mich. 
enry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 


*The Barrett Bindery Co., Chica Til. 

*Buchan Sales Co., Newark, _ 

*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., » Sesingheld, Mass. 

*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsbur, 

Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. , Mich. 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and a. 


Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East rat 
New York. 
BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 


ORDER DEPTS. 
Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger- 


many. 
*Baker’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, Eng. 
*Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
*A. Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinavian). 
*Noble and Noble, New York (Educational Books). 
*H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass 
Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St. 
pelow Market, Philadelphia. 
*A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., New York. 


Max N. Maisel, New York. 
*Henry Malkan, New York. 
Paul C. Patterson, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


Max N. Maisel, N. Y. (Russian and Yiddish.) 
*G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New_York. 

*Bernard Quaritch, ay Eng. 

*T. chulte, New York. 

*Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York. 

*H_ Sotheran & Co. ndon. 

*G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 

*John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
The General Fireproofing Co.; Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
*Snead & Co, Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

*Gaylord Brothers, S racuse, 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

"A.C McClurg & Co., a15-aa1 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 


*Eisigore Paper Ce., Inc., 27-29 Beekman St., New | 
Yawman & Erhe Mfe. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 
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CAMERAS, STEREOPTICONS, ETC. 
Victor Animatograph Co., 


Davenport, Iowa. 


FILES FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 


Univers Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., 
ork. 


New 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Filling 


INDEX CARDS. 


Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N, Y. 
the Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati 
eClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INDEXERS AND CATALOGERS 


The Indexers, Miss Julia E. Elliott, Director, 
So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


5526 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Bros, Syracuse, N. 
gins & Co., 271 9th St. 
%. & Co., Pittsburgh, P: 
LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 15 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


The Beck Duplicator Co., 491-493 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Schapirograph ag 228 West Broadway, N. Y 
M Mfg. Rochester, N Y. 


LETTERS amp FIGURES OUT OF 


UMMED PAP 
The Tablet and aa Co., New all Chicago, San 
Francisco. 
LOOSE LEAF pevices LIBRARY RECORDS, 
INDEX, ETC. 


*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 
Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 
wae S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
d back num 
MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library Srcutsiten, statistics or attendance. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PAMPHLET CASES. 
*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 


*Hammond Typewriting Co., 69th to 7oth Sts.. East 
River, N. 
Remington Typewriting Co., New York and Every- 


| *See advertisement elsewhere in this number. 


Secondhand and New. 


Noble and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. gona List for Offer. 


DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of Hterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anderson, John R., 2 W. isth St., New York. 
Baker & Ta holesale Booksellers, 354 Fourth 


Book Shop), 120 East 
York. 
» Pe Mer, 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
€o., on, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets "than all other 
tano’s, Publish a mporters 
Brentano Foreign Ave Ave. and a7th St.. New 
York. 


Burnham Antique Book Sere 
Cadby, J. Albany, (Largest stock of 
Period ical Sets in the 
Cadmus Pay Shop, tso W. 34th St., New York. 
Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clark, The Arthur H. Co., Cleveland: Americana, Civil 
War, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 
Clark, Charlies W., Co., 128 West a3d St., New York. 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Bost M 
Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia 
tory, Americana, Old Medical. 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, mm 
Hudson Book Co., a5 W. 4ad St., New York City. 


(Americana. 
Huntting, The R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’ s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West a7th St., New York. 
Liebeck, C. F., 8¢7 E_ 63d St., Chicago, Ill. 
Littlefield, Pay ve E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
McClurg, A. & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
“Retail Wabash Ave.; Whole 
sale, 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Supscription Sets. 
McGirr’s State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., 
~ early legal, etc., Books, 
Prints Autographs. 
Malkan, Henry, 42 New York. 
McVey, John Jos. — Arch St., Philadelph 
( mericana, History, Science, coke 
Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, sigs) 
Mendoza, Isaac, k Co., 17 Ann St, New York. 
The Moots Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., Chi- 
Morrison, Noah F » Elizabeth, N. J. 
Newhall, Daniel H., ian 184 Nassau St.,.N.Y. Americana. 
Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. t 
Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West 45th Se., 
New York: 24 Bedford St, Strand, 
Retail Department of above), Booksellers 
Agents, 2 West 4sth St.. New York; 
Strand, London. 

Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. 
P. ry Bookseller and Bookhunter, Out-of-Print 
‘— 127 E. 23d St., New York. 
State , 221 S. sth St., Phila, Pa. 
Co., Inc., 29-35 West St., 


Putnam's 
and Li 
24 


Co., lane West page St., New 


Torch Press Shep, Colter Rapids Towa. 
(Books the early 


Union Library Association, ass Fifth Ave., New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 

E. Weyhe, 708 Lexington Ave., New York, Architec- 

ture, Fine and Applied Arts, Prints. 


Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Baker's Great 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
we » 50 1 t., 
(Theological, Classical” and General.) 
ec, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. (All books 
printed in Mexico or about Mexico.) 
Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Thea Ave., New 
‘Scandinavian books. 
i a J; Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leidea, 
olland. 


s Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Ltd., St., London, Eag. 

Scarce, and 

Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, s England. 

Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., London, W. (Natural 
History "and Scientifi fic.) 

Edwards, Francis, 83a High Marylebone, Londos, 
W., England. 

Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Paul, Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
rance. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 
Friedlander, R. & Son, Karist¢ 11, Berlin, N. W. 6, 
Germany. (Natural History; Exact Sciences.) 
Gottschalk, Paul, Unter den Linden, Berlia. 
(Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 

Gray, ee, Genealogical Record Office and Book 
t Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
(Family histories, Pedigrees, Ameri- 


cana, Researches made.) 
Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 


many 
Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29. Leipzig. 
Germany. 


Hiersemann, 

, Charles, & Son, 47a, Farringdon St., London, 
(Theology, ‘and remainders.) 
Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


York. 
Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 
France. 


Strand, London, Eng. Specialists 
ot Rare Books, Library Editions, Prints and Auto- 


(Second- 
talogs on all subjects i frequently; 
free - request.) 


Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 


Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
om Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare ex of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc 
Quaritch Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, England. 
Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 
Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabrick, Germany. 
Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 
Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 W. asth St, New 
York; also "Leipzig, Lendon, Paris. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles, 99 Great Russell St., London, 
W. C. (Americana and nomics.) 
Terquem, Em., ro Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


Brown, 
Bumpse, J 


St., Brighton, 
t Duke rig a, Eng. 


graph 
Morton, 
hand 


t 
te 
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STODDARD’S gn L.) LECTURES. 
PURCHAS SAMUEL) HAKLUYTUS POSTHUMUS or 
Purchas his Pilgrimes. 20 volumes, 8vo, English Art Cloth, 
| WARNER (CHARLES DUDLEY). Library of World's Best 
Literature, Edition De Luxe, 45 volumes, royal 8vo, cloth, New 
(CHARLES) WORKS OF, New National Edition, 
20 volumes, cloth, New York, large 12mo .....-----.-.-.++.- 40.00 22.50 
STOWE (HARRIET BEECHER) Riverside Edition, 17 volumes, 
12mo, cloth, Boston and New York, 1896.............----. 34.00 17.00 


ELIOT WORKS OF. 20 volumes, 8vo, buckram, 


CARLYLE sraiaoaaes COMPLETE WORKS OF. 20 
volumes, 8vo cloth, Sterling Edition, Boston .....-............ 30. 12.50 


MORSE (JOHN T. Jr.) American Statesmen, Standard Library 
Edition, 34 volumes, 8vo, cloth, Boston snd New York, 1899, 68.00 42.50 


| STOCKTON amg! R.) NOVELS AND STORIES. 
| Shenandosh Edition, 17 volumes, 8vo, silk cloth, New York,1899, 34.00 15.00 


TOLSTOY (COUNT LEO N.) WORKS OF. 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE SETS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


| New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
Bookstore 
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